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HAVANA AND THE MORO CASTLE. 

As Paris is said to be France, so is Havana 
Cuba, and its history embraces, in no small de- 
gree, that of all the island, being the centre of its 
talent, wealth and population. Every visible 
circumstance proclaims the great importance of 
the city. Moro Castle frowning over the narrow 
entrance of the harbor, the strong range of can- 
non and barracks on the city side, the powerful 
and massive fortress of the Cubanos, crowning 
the hill behind the Moro, all speak unitedly of 
the immense importance of the place. The bay, 
guarded by this grim sentinel, is shaped like 
your outspread hand, the wrist for the entrance ; 
and is populous with the ships of all nations, 
conspicuous among which fly those that bear 
the gallant stars and stripes. The Moro Castle 
has been deemed by many to be impregnable, 
and yet it has twice been surprised and taken, 
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once by the French buccaneers, and once by the 
English ; the latter, after holding possession for 
one year, restoring it again to Spain. It is em- 
phatically the key to the Gulf of Mexico, as the 
channel of commerce for our southern and west- 
ern trade runs within blank cartridge shot of its 
very walls. 

At the present moment Moro Castle is in- 
vested with more than usual interest, from the 
fact that it is fully garrisoned, and placed on a 


war footing, in anticipation of an invasion of the | 


island by Lopez or other revolutionists. The 
city which this fortress so securely guards, is one 
of immense commercial importance, and has 
proved to be a mine of wealth to the home gov- 
ernment of Spain, paying annually something 
over $13,000,000 into the treasury of the crown, 
besides fattening a horde of favorite officers, 
governors, lieutenant-governors, and captain- 


generals. We confidently expect and hope to 
see a republican flag float over Moro ere many 
days, and from our heart wish the native Cubans 
success in their efforts for freedom. 

Havana is the heart of Cuba, and will never 
be given up unless the whole island be yielded, 
and the Moro guards thus an immensely impor- 
tant place, with a population of about 200,000 
inhabitants, forming a grand depot of wealth 
and opulence, with an enormous extent of pub- 
lic buildings, cathedrals, antique and venerable 
churches and convents, with the palaces of no- 
bles and private gentlemen of wealth, all making 
this capital of Cuba the richest place, for its 
number of square rods, in the world. It is sur- 
mounted by a high wall and ditch, and its gates 
are always strictly guarded by soldiery. The 
streets, which are extremely narrow, are all 
Mc Adamized, and cross each other at right an- 
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gles, having no sidewalks, unless a little line of 
flag-stones may be so called; and, indeed, the 
people have little use for them, for they drive, 
almost universally, in that peculiar vehicle of the 
island, called a volante. The architecture of 
the city houses is exceedingly heavy, and gives 
to them an appearance of great age. An air of 
rude grandeur reigns over all the fortifications 
and buildings of Cuba, the architecture being 
mainly Gothic and Saracenic. The great pecu- 
liarity of the city dwellings is the evident pur- 
pose evinced in their erection to render them as 
safe as possible against assault. The massive 
doors that form the entrance to the court below 
being of extraordinary strength, studded with 
huge nails and treble thickness of lumber, besides 
which every accessible window is firmly barra- 
caded by numerous iron bars, giving it an ap- 
pearance similar to an American prison. 
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CHAPTER 


EAVING the helm 
Sg in charge of Robin, 
Guilford went into 


the cuddie and ar- 
ranged as well as 
he could the cot of 
dried sea-weed for 
the prince, and 
then he would 
— have apologized for 
its roughness, the 
‘latter said, cheer- 
fully : 
>» “ Do not say one 


word, my dear Guilford, for I have learned to 
sleep as hard asthe poorest of my subjects, I 
am used to rOugh fare and rough lodgings. - 
But keep good watch, and do not let any large 
vessel come too near us. Call me if any war- 
ship is seen in any quarter.” 

Guilford, having seen Prince Charles lie down 
to rest, returned to the deck. The faces of the 
two exiles beamed upon him with grateful 
smiles as he re-appeared. 

“ You are the happiest and most to be envied 
Englishman that this day lives, young man,” 
said Lord Algernon, smiling ; “for you have 
under your charge the prince on whose safety 
depends the fate of England.” . 

“J am happier than I can express,” answered 
Guilford, resuming the helm, while he gave an 
order to Robin to trim the sheets. “As we are 
now full a third of the way across the channel, 
my lords,” he added, “ will you say what part 
of the French coast the prince would like to be 
landed upon ?” 

“To the east of Cape de la Hague, and as 
near the Cherbourg landing as may be,” an- 
swered the Scottish lord. “ We have friends 
there in waiting for many weeks.” 

“The wind is not exactly fair for making 
Cherbourg,” answered Guilford, looking at the 
sails and then a* the sky; “but by tacking and 
running west by north four or five miles, we can 
then go about and make it towards night.” 


“Ts there no danger that we shall be interfered 
with by the channel ships of war that are hoyer- 
ing on the coast to watch against the prince’s 
escape ¢” asked the gray-bearded earl, with some 
solicitude, as he cast his eyes about him and 
saw four or five sail of vessels at various dis- 
tances, some of them between them and the dis- 
tant line of the coast of France, and one directly 
astern, as if in chase. 

« Are there ships cruising on the watch? my 
lords ®” asked Guilford, changing color. “I 
did not imagine danger save from the coast guard 
on shore.” 

“There is great danger yet,” answered both 
noblemen. 
captains of the vessels of war to be vigilant in 
bringing to and examining every boat that 
crosses the channel.” 

“T did not know of this,” answered Guilford. 

He then stood up in the stern of the fishing 
vessel], which heing but five tons burthen, did not 


elevate him but three or four feet above the level ¢ 


of the sea, and with a keen, nautical eye scanned 
carefully the encircling horizon, commencing 
north and returning to the same point. 

“ What do you make out these vessels to be ?” 
asked Lord Algernon Dugley, the old noble, 
trusting to the skill of the young sailor in mat- 
ters of which he himself had little experience. 


“ An crder has been sent to all the . 


“The vessel astern, my lords, is a ship, that 


} has just come out of Portsmouth. I saw her an 


hour ago, between the Isle of Wight and the 
main, standing down. . She is a Norwegian tra- 
derby the shortness of her yards and square 
make of her bows.” 

“You observe closely,” 
tish lerd. 

“ Yes; we fishermen, passing our lives on the 
channel, and accustomed to the sight of ves- 
sels of all nations, soon discern the difference 
between those of one country and another, and 
are able to tell them a long ways off.” 

“ Yes, I can understand it,” said Lord Cates- 
by ; “for in the highlands the shepherds on the 
hills can often tell men of different clans at a 
distance long before they can distinguish the 
plaid of their tartans. What vessel is that to 
the west? It looks large, like an armed ship.” 

“Itis a ship of war of large size,” answered 
Guilford ; “ but she is standing northward, and 
is bound into Portsmouth. She will hardly 
trouble us.” 

“Then this vessel at the east, which seems to 
be standing directly down to us ?” 

“That Iam more doubtful about. She is too 
far off to be well made out, and as her masts 
range in line, I can’t tell whether she is a ship 
or brig. But from the squareness of her yards 
and the way she settles in the water, I am afraid 
she is an armed cruiser.” 

At these words the two nobles looked very 
naturally anxious, and watched her with close 
attention. There were two other vessels visible 
in the far south-western board, but at too remote 
a distance to be made anything of, save that 
Guilford was positive they were large, three 
masted vessels. 

The wind was blowing a five knot breeze, 
from W. 8S. W., and the little vessel, kept close- 
hauled, went steadily on her way, steering as 
near as possible for the Cape of the Hague, now 
forty miles distant, in a south by west direction. 


said the young Scot- 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A DESPERATE STRATAGEM FOILED. 


Leavine the little fishing smack, which held 
the destinies of England, to dance along over 
the waves of the channel on its way to the coast 
of Normandy, we will follow the adventures of 
another one of the characters of our story. 

When Red Hand the earl had regained his 
own ship, and, after the severe execution of the 
sentence upon Lord Rudolph, had dismissed the 
yacht, he gave orders to his lieutenant in com- 
mand to stzer westward until sunrise, and then 
call him. 

“TI have not had one hour’s sleep since I left 
London,” he added to the officer, “and I must 
have a little rest.” 

He then went to his state-room, where he found 
Edward, the youthful and handsome officer al- 
ready introduced to the reader, engaged in copy- 
ing papers. Upon the entrance of the earl, the 
youth looked up and fixed upon the earl his 
lange dark eye, which had as much light in it as 
a woman's, and said : 

* My lord, I know not how to contain my joy 
at your safe return once more to the ship, know- 
ing, as I alone did, the perilous errand on which 
you went.” 

“Thad a narrow escape of it more than once, 
Edward,” answered the earl, throwing himself 
upoh a cushioned settee, 

“And what success, my lord?” asked the 


yout’, in a tone that slightly hesitated, as if he 
feared he ventured too far to make so open an 
inquiry. 

Cromwell's head is still on his shoulders, 
| and he is free to ride on England’s neck till a 
more lucky day for us. Would you like to hear 
the particulars ?” 

“ Yes, my lord; I will first copy these two re- 
maining lines of the letter you have written to 
the Duke of Orleans, to be left at Cherbourg.” 

The youthful secretary then busied himself a 
minute till he had completed the task allotted to 
him, and then placing his pen by his side on the 
polished Bragiban table, placed himself in an 
attitude of listening. This young man, whose 
beauty, as we have said, was almost feminine, 
was about twenty years of age, slight in figure, 
but tall, and gracefully made. A brown mous- 
tache was just beginning to darken his well cut 
upper lip, and his rich and shining brown locks 
curled short about his eircular and snow-white 
neck. His brows were also brown or hazel col- 
ored, like his hair, and exquisitely arched over a 
pair of large, well expanded eyes of the clearest 
gray. His nose was Persian, straight, and with 
thin nostrils—always marks of high birth— 
When he spoke, rows of even teeth, as dewy and 
translucent as pearls, were visible. His hands 
were as symmetrical as nature could have 
moulded them, and his whole air and tone were 
striking and distinguished. There was an ex- 
pression of sadness upon his face that seemed to 
be abiding, and to derive itself from a source 
deeply hidden in the heart. With all his beauty, 
there was a total absence of consciousness of it, 
and with all his womanly elegance there was no 
lack of the proud and manly bearing of his sex. 
Between him and the ear! there appeared to ex- 
ist a friendship equal and confidential, and 
which seemed to take no count of the difference 
in their years. The attire of the young se:retary 
was a suit of black velvet, with bere and there a 
plain gold button, anda silver hilted sword, 
worn in a polished Arabian belt at his side. 


“The night on which I landed at Hastings,” 
said Red Hand, “twenty days ago to-day, I 
found the three men ready with horses to take 
me to London. I was nearly two days reaching 
the city, not wishing to ride too fast, lest I 
should draw attention. I wore my disguise asa 
Puritan conventicle preacher, and had much 
honor paid me at several times, by Cromwell's 
people. At length, safe in London, I put up at 
the house in the Strand where Lord Layton and 
Germain were lodged. They received me 
warmly, and asked where I had landed and 
where left my ship. I told them that I had left 
my vessel off Hastings, but that, by my orders, 
she was to run to the coast of France and hover 
about Germany until the twentieth, when she 
was to stand over the Sussex side and wait my 
orders, or take me on board, as you have done 
this night.” 

“You have read the report of our cruise, my 
lord, during your three weeks’ absence?” ob- 
served the young lieutenant. 

“ Yes, I have looked it over, and find you have 
had too many handsome fights with Cromwell’s 
vessels ; but one of these I heard of before I left 
London, and I assure you it made me proud of 
my gallant friends on board, and my noble ves- 
sel. One would have thought, by the way the 
Londoners talked about your sinking the par- 
liament ship Nestor, that I had been a Moorish 
buccaneer and lived by pirating on the world.— 
But Cromwell would have all true loyalists 
branded as pirates and robbers. There are no 
honest men in England now-a-days, but those 
who have cropped crowns and pray by the 
league. Butto my story. After I had been a 
week in London we had all our planslaid. Un- 
der the disguise of a coal heaver, I had more 
than once stood within ten feet of Cromwell, as 
he passed thramgh the palace yard, where I was 
heaving coal, having managed to get employed 
there for this purpose. Under the disguise of a 
baker I entered the palace, and, as a postman, 
I placed letters in his very hand. All these 
opportunities I sought to see him and learn his 
habits and hours, that we might know what day 
and hour to fix upon our plan for carrying him 
off. At length I discovered that every Tuesday 
and Saturday it was his custom to embark on 
the Thames to sail up to —— palace, there to 
be present at a council which he had convoked 
for the purpose of settling upon a new code of 
justice for the commonwealth, it being his inten- 
tion to adopt the Justinian code, if-possible; over 
the common law. We resolved that we would 
have everything ready to lay hands upon him 
when he should return from one of these excur- 


sions, which we ascertained would be towards 
twilight. 

I had already obtained a swift barge with two 
masts and eight oars, and had placed over her a 
deck that would conceal twelve men. This 
barge we had placed under a warehouse that 
belonged to a trusty loyalist. The eight oars- 
men were selected by me from a score of the 
young nobles who are living in London in dis- 
guise and poverty, ready to enter upon any en- 
terprise that may bring back the king, by de- 
stroying the usurper. The twelve men con- 
cealed in the deck were all born lords and bar- 
ons, half Scotch and half English.” 

“Each equally anxious to share the peril and 
the glory !” 

“Yes. At length the afternoon, four days 
ago, arrived. One by one, by different routes, 
the lords and gentlemen reached the rendezvous, 
entered the boat and concealed themselves, with 
arms in their hands, under the deck. I was the 
last person there, and went accompanied by the 
French lieutenant, whose ship was waiting off 
the mouth of the Thames to receive us. At 
four o’clock I saw the protector embark in his 
state barge, rowed by twelve men. He sat in 
the stern, surrounded by six or seven of his court, 
for he holds court and carries state like a crowned 
king. In the bow were eight soldiers of his body 
guard, armed with harquebusses. At about half 
an hour before sundown I saw his barge half a 
mile off, descending the river. It was returning 
earlier than we expected, but on consulting with 
the lords, we decided to attack it in open sun- 
shine, and trust to the fleetness of our barge to 
escape down the river with our prize.” 

“Tt was a very bold enterprise, my lord.” 

“One must doa bold thing who would at- 
tempt to make Cromwell prisoner. Standing 
upon the pier, I watched the descending barge 
until it had come nearly opposite our lurking 
place, when, tae myself into my boat, I 
said: 

“*My friends, now is our time! Oars, all 
give way and launch out into the river.’ 


“The next moment we shot out from beneath 
the arch of the old pier, and I steered with foam- 
ing bow and leaping oars straight for the state 
galley. The helmsman of it, seeing us about to 
cross his bows, hailed us and ordered me to back 
the oars! But not heeding him, I directed my 
boat's bows obliquely, so as to strike the barge 
about half way between her beam and cutwater. 
The shock, as I ground along her sides, mowing 
down the whole bank of oars, was so great as to 
stave in the bow of the galley and break the 
forward knees of my own boat. 

“*To arms and board!’ I shouted, in a voice 
of thunder. 

“The next moment my deck was alive with 
armed men, who leaped into the galley and 
swept her forecastle. Sword in hand, I pressed 
aft, with lords McDonald and McFergus, to 
where Cromwell stood, calling upon his soldiers 
to rally and fire upon us. His own sword was 
in his hand, and as I approached, he threw him- 
self into an attitude of a lion at bay. 

“* You are my prisoner, Oliver Cromwell!’ 
said I, leaping towards him. ‘Give up your 
sword !’ 

“*He who would have my sword must take 
it! he answered, with a fifmness that made me 
respect the man’s bravery. 

“T did not wait to be a second time invited, 
but crossing blades with him, was on the eve of 
getting the mastery, for I once had his sword en- 
tangled in the folds of my coat, when his friends, 
recovering from their panic, fought in his de- 
fence like good fellows, and his harquebusses did 
such good service, that we were finally compelled 
to.retreat to our own boat, half of us wounded, 
and abandon the enterprise upon which so much 
time and talent had been expended. I should 
have rallied my party and renewed the attack, 
but for the sight of three barges of troops which 
I saw pulling to the protector’s aid from the 
shore. So we got off and made the best of our 
way down the river, chased by two of the barges. 
We should inevitably have been taken, if night 
soon coming on, had not befriended us. Under 
cover of it, we mingled among the numerous 
boats plying up and down the river, and landing 
on the south side of the Thames, about four 
miles below London, we found our way to an 
inn, kept by an old king’s man, who gave us 
cheer and lodging, and bound up the wounds of 
those who had been hurt. Here I remained un- 
til the- next night, when, hearing that Prince 
Charles had certainly been seen in mid England, 
making his way in disguise towards the Sussex 
coast, I resolved to regain my vessel and watch 
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to give him succor. Leaving my poor lords dis- 
comfited but not in despair, and with a second 
plot fairly hatched out before I left the inn, I 
took my way across the country on foot, for I 
had learned from our host that our daring, open 
attack upon Cromwell had filled all London 
with amazement, and that the protector had 
given strict orders to guard all the roads, and 
look out especially for the outlaw Red Hand, 
the pirate earl.” 

“ He knew you then, my lord ?” 

“He had reason to know me well. Besides, 
I shouted my war cry, ‘ A Villiers! A Villiers! 
as we charged him on his barge. I had, there- 
fore, to be very cautious in crossing from Lon- 
don to the coast, and travelled chiefly in the 
night; and when by day I walked, I kept on the 
hills far away from the roads. At length, last 
night I reached the little fishing port of Brithels- 
mane, and famished and thirsty, and deeming 
myself out of reach of all danger in that obscure 
place, I entered the inn to refresh myself. But 
as Ihave told you, a swarm of Cromwell’s lo- 
custs soon came in, and I had to make my es- 
cape the best way I could. To young Guilford 
Graham I owe my life and present security, and 
if it is ever in my power to serve him, may I lose 
my other hand if I forget to 4 it.” 

“ What an unfortunate result my lord, of your 
well-planned scheme to take the usurper,” said 
Edward Percy. “If you had succeeded, Prince 
Charles, instead of flying from England, would 
have envered London in triumph.” 

“ Yes; bat we will bide our time. The young 
king will yet sit in his father’s throne. Of this 
I feel as sure as if it had been made known to 
me by a revelation from heaven.” 


“My lord, I feel so. There seems to be a 
seventh sense in us which scholars do not take 
note of in their philosophies. It is that sense of 
being assured that a certain thing yet in future 
will come to pass.” 

“T understand you. It is so.” 

“When the noble marquis, my father, was led 
to the scaffold, I had a feeling that he would 
not be executed then; and after he was remand- 
ed to prison and had his second trial, I then felt 
all the dread certainty that he would die. The 
result verified my sensations.” 

“The same feeling which you describe I have 
experienced. Even now I can say with a cer- 
tainty as positive as if I were inspired, that 
Prince Charles will got fall into the hands of 
his foes, but ere long reach France in safety— 
Nay, I have a presentiment that it will not be 
long ere you and I shall behold him in security.” 

“T earnestly pray, my lord, that your wishes 
may be fully realized.” 

“You mean that my eighth sense may not 
deceive me,” responded the earl, laughing. “ But 
my dear Edward, I have a rare romance to tell 
thee.” 

“ Ah, my lord !” 

“Yes. This young Guilford Graham, with 
his handsome face and fine eyes, has captivated 
no less a personage than the fair Lady Catharine 
Vane.” 

“ Impossible, my lord.” 

“ Nothing more true, Edward. And as to its 
being impossible, there is nothing more possible, 
when two young hearts come together and are 
found to be of kindred mould. How he man- 
aged first to win her heart, is to me a mystery; 
but as he lives at the foot of Castle Vane, I 
doubt not they have been thrown together in 
some way very naturally, and what with his 
reverence for her rank and respectful homage, 
and her admiration of his person, and perhaps 
gratitude for rustic civilities, they got to losing 
their hearts to each other. But be that as it 
may, they are lovers, and she loves quite as en- 
thusiastically as he does.” 

“T like the young man—I am grateful to him 
—I respect his courage—but for him to aspire 
to—” 

“Tut, tut, my dear Edward! The days of 
chivalry are filled with such real romances of 
life. A humble lover and high-born maiden are 
the theme and burden of half the ballads.” 

“That istrue. But—” 

“T have however, something to add that will 
make you like the young man’s honor. It 
would seem he has lately awakened to the prac- 
tical view of his romantic attachment, and last 
night he was on his way to see the lady to re- 
lease her from all love vows, and tell her that 
he felt that they could never be united, holding 

such opposite positions in society. It was on 
this errand he saw me beset, and gave me such 


ship he finds the Lady Catharine. They had 
an interview, which I chanced to overhear, 
which resulted in a refusal on her part to listen, 
like a noble girl as she is, to any such self- 
sacrifice of his happiness on his part, and to her 
consenting to wait for him until he shall achieve 
a name and fame that will give him some pre- 
tensions to sue for her hand.” 

“ And this compact stands ?” 

“Yes. And be assured that weshall yet hear 
of this young man in some honorable and dar- 
ing exploit. He has it in him, and he has a 
prize to win that will nerve his arm and carry 
him to his object through every danger.” 

“T like him well, my lord! He is certainly 
deserving of her if she loves him.” 

“T knew you would like him, and therefore I 
have told you this. It is my intention to seek 
him out at an early day, as soon as the prince 
shall have got safely to France, and then give 
him employment in charge of the vessel and ex- 
pedition which is planned for another attempt to 
get possession of the person of Cromwell.” 

“T was in hopes, my lord, that in this new ex- 
pedition I should not be overlooked.” 

“I did promise to give you some opportunity 
of distinguishing yourself, Edward. But you 
are too useful tome. I would have you near 
me; and besides, I wish from Cherbourg to send 
you with a message to St. Lo to my fair daugh- 
ter.” 

Here the young secretary blushed and looked 
pleased. 

“ Besides, wilt thou not, for love’s sake, give 
my young friend Guilford a chance of winning 
a name that will give him the prince’s favor, 
and thus open a way to his advancement in the 
world ?” 

“ T gainsay it no further, my good lord,” an- 
swered Edward, with a cheerful smile. 

Hast thou finished those despatches for 
Paris ¢” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“Seal them and address them. But first let 
me see the letter to the French king; for it is 
important that there be no error in it.” 

The earl took the paper and began reading in 
a low, audible tone, as follows : 

“ Your most christian majesty will be pleased 
to learn that our august Prince Charles, since 
the disastrous defeat of his forces near Worces- 
ter, forty days ago, has hitherto eluded the efforts 
of Cromwell to take his person capture. I have 
certain information to convey to your majesty 
that he is hovering near the English south coast, 
and will embrace the first safe opportunity for 
embarking across the channel to find that safety 
in your dominions which your majesty, through 
me, has so courteously offered to him. It is to 
be ardently hoped that the prince will reach the 
French coast ere many days.” 

The earl continued to read on for a few lines 
farther, but in a less audible manner, and then 
returning the letter to the secretary, he said: 

“Tt is correctly copied and fairly writ. Seal.” 

“ You have forgotten to sign it, my lord.” 

“ True.” 

The Earl Villiers then took a pen in his left 
hand and made a capital V, after which he 
placed a seal that he took from his sword hilt, 
upon some wax that Edward had previously 
placed for the reception of it. It was a shield, 
on which was a three-masted ship, and for a 
crest was a hand severed at the wrist. 

“I wear this seal and badge till Cromwell 
loses his usurped throne, and then I resume my 
arms. I will yet make him wince the more, as 
men say he does, at hearing of Red Hand, his 
deadly foe! Now I would have thee pen a let- 
ter to my fair daughter, at the convent St. Lo. 
It is four weeks since she wrote me the sweet 
missile which pleased me so, and I have deigned 
it no reply. Come, sir, thou art my right hand, 
and I would have thee write to a lady as I would 
have done in my younger days. Let the script 
be smaller than that in which thou hast writ to 
the French king, and by no means so large as 
that wherewith thou writest to our English bar- 
ons. A handwriting for a lady’s eye, let me 
teach thee, young cavalier, should be graceful in 
shape, neat in all its parts, of a cunning and 
pleasing fashion, and without mar or blot. I 

like well the Italian script for this business. Dost 
thou know it?” 

“ Yes, my lord; I have cultivated all: styles 
of Spain, of France, of Italy, and of Germany.” 

“Let us have that.of Italy.” 

“T am ready, my lord.” 

“ Then say these words, with thy own. finish ;' 


and ships than in the art of penmanship. Now 
to thy task; 


“*Parm pavcuter Jenny: 

‘ Thy sweet billet came duly into my hand, 
and was read with pride and satisfaction. It 
pleases me that thou art so happily content with 
thy present abode, and that the abbess doth her 
best to give thee such entertainment as becometh 
thy goodness and my daughter. Thou wilt par- 
don this long delay between my answer and thy 
letter; but this is a busy season since the mishap 
to the prince’s army, and I am compelled to 
keep astir, and mostly on the sea, for Iam hoping 
to give the prince the opportunity of getting off 
from the coast in my ship, which would be the 
proudest event of thy father’s life to aid his 
prince in escaping from hisenemies. Thou hast 
heard how he hath been hunted in Scotland; 
but getting into England, he is now wandering 
near the coast, and must soon either fall into the 
hands of his enemies, or get safely over to 
France. If he reach Paris, I shall not fail to go 
there to give him my homage, in which case I 
will pass St. Lo and take thee with me ; for thy 
education is by this time well on to its close; 
and what thou lackest in thy head, thy face’s 
beauty will make up. Edward Percy telleth me 
that thou hast grown wonderfully fair. He will 
be the bearer of this, and I would fain commend 
him (here there lurked a smiling expression in 
the corner of the earl’s eye) to thy courtesy and 
attention, for he hath my confidence and love. 
Heaven bless thee, fair daughter Jenny, and 
soon place thee in the arms of thy loving father, 

Artuur, or 


This letter having been duly penned by the 
youthful secretary, Red Hand settled himself 
upon his couch and gave himself up to the pro- 
posed sleep which he so much needed, while Ed- 
ward continued at the escritoire writing and 
sealing pacquets addressed to various exiled 
noblemen in France. 

At length the day broke, and the earl, rising, 
went to the deck. His keen eye surveyed the 
horizon. Three or four vessels were in sight, 
one of which, far to the eastward, was made out 
to be a brig-of-war, but as she showed no colors, 
her nature c@ald not be made out; though as she 
was near the French coast, she was supposed to 
be a vessel of that nation. Some dozen fishing 
vessels were also seen running about. Uponall 
three Red Hand directed the long, heavy tele- 
scope of that day, and then, having swept the 
French coast near which he was sailing, he sud- 
denly gave orders to put about; for up to that 
time, since Guilford had left her in the yacht 
during the preceding night, she had been steering 
nearly west. The island of Alderney lay about 
two leagues distant abeam, when they tacked 
ship. 

“ Lay her course E. N. East,” said Red Hand. 
“ We will run up the channel and keep cruising 
between Normandy and Sussex, for we may be 
so fortunate as to fall in with some of the fugi- 
tives crossing who will give us news of the prince. 
Keep a close watch on all the fishing boats, and 
run close to each of them, so that if any of the 
prince’s party be in them, we may take them on 
board.” 

The ship now stretched eastward under all her 
canvass, for the breeze was light from the south 
and south by west, and every sail had to be set 
to get six knot an hour out of her. The men, 
after they had breakfasted, were called to quar- 
ters and trained to the guns, to keep them in 
constant practice; for they were surrounded by 
hostile vessels, and might at any hourfind them- 
selves engaged in mortal conflict with some of 
Cromwell’s ships. In this manner, closely ex- 
amining every craft, the royal cruiser of the 
channel kept on her course, the sight of her 
causing many an English trading vessel to up 
helm and fly for shelter towards the nearest 
land on the British side. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


AN EXCITING SCENE. 


Ir was about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
when the ship commanded by Red Hand came 
nearly opposite Cape La Hague, the land lying 
about five miles from her to the south, on. the 
starboard beam. The wind had been light and 
baffling all day, and she had made but little 
progress since the morning, not having placed 
more than fifteen miles between her and the 
place where, at sunrise, she had put about to 
steer eastward up the channel. 

The vessels which had been visible from her 


deck in the morning had now all disappeared in 
their several directions, but others were in sight. 
The brig-of-war, which they had supposed to be 
a French vessel, had suffered the “Prince 
Charles” to come near enough for her to make 

out her character, when, without waiting for a 

more intimate acquaintance, and trusting to her 
heels, she hoisted the British flag, and ran for 
‘Portsmouth. Several fishing vessels, but chiefly 

Norman, had been brought to in the course of 
the fifteen miles run, but there was no one on 

board save the ordinary crews. Nor from two 

English fishing smacks which Red Hand brought 

to, could he learn anything of any fugitives hav- 

ing been seen on the coast, or having crossed to 

France. 

About half past three in the af ernoon, as the 
earl was about to give orders to al er the course 
of his ship and run into Cheibourz, the lookout 
aloft called lustily from his perch : 

“ Sail ho!” 

“ Where away?” demanded the officer of the 
deck, making use of the same nautical phrase- 
ology, which, for more than two hundred years 
has been customary in the English navy. 

“ Three points abaft the larboard beam.” 

The earl glanced over the quarter, and saw a 
vessel, at some distance yet, but the appearance 
of which caused him to call quickly for his tele- 
scope. When it was handed to him, he rested it 
upon a rattling of the mizzen rigging and ley- 
elled it upon the stranger. There were a dozen 
other vessels in sight in various directions, but 
they were all made out to be either traders or 
coasters and fishermen, save one, which was to 
the north and east, which could not be made out, 
being too remote, but which seemed to be coming 
down hand over hand, bringing a fine topsail 
breeze along with her. 

“ What do you make her out, my lord ?” asked 
Edward, who stood near the earl, assisting his 
one arm in keeping the glass steady. 

“A confounded large ship, and with iron 
teeth enough to eat two such mouthfuls as we 
are.” 

“ A ship of the largest class, my lord ?” 

“Yes, and one of Cromwell’s bull-dogs. I 
know her well, by her stump topmasts. It is 
the Leviathan, and is twice our metal. She has 
a breeze with her, too, and seems to be steering 
dead for us.” 

“ You may be sure, my lord, she knows who 
we are.” 

“Without doubt. We have boarded craft 
enough since morning to report us in that 
quarter.” 

“ My lord,” said the quartermaster, who had 
been for some minutes inspecting the ship in the 
northern board.” 

“ Well, Claypole, what now ?” 

“The chap there a-weather is coming down 
with a bone in his teeth. He has an ugly look 
about the muzzle.” 

“Tf he comes too near, we will spoil his muz- 
zle for him, if that is the case,” said the earl, 
cheerfully ; for he was one of those chivalrous - 
natures that take delight in the accumulation 
of dangers. “The fellow off the quarter has 
also a breeze, while we lay as quiet here as if 
we were at our anchors. Have supper for the 
men early, and then have all hands to quarters,” 
he called out. “We shall hardly get away 
from these two inquisitive gentlemen who are 
coming down this way to look at us, without a 
brush.” 

At hearing this, the whole quarter deck was 
in excitement. The officers smiled and ex- 
changed congratulations with each other at the 
prospect of a battle, while the rumor flying for- 
ward among the men, infused a spirit of bel- 
ligerancy into their bosoms that completely 
changed the whole aspect of things. One would 
have thought that the happiest intelligence had 
reached them, instead of the report that two 
large, armed foes were coming down upon them, 
probably to attack them, and possibly destroy 
them and their vessel. But if the faces of the 
officers and men brightened, the countenance of 
their chief, Red Hand, shone with courage and 
warlike anticipation. Already, in numerous in- 
stances, had he met the ships of the usurper and 
conquered them, though inferior in strength to 
them. And so frequent, bold and successful had 
been his assaults upon ships, castles, and even 
towns on the coast, that in proportion as people 
held his name in awe, his own confidence in his 
invincibility had increased. 

[TO BE- CONTINUED.] 


When fear admits no hope of then 
Necessity makes dastards valiant 
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HIS EXCELLENCY, GOV. BOUTWELL. 

George 8. Boutwell, the present chief magis- 
trate of this State, was born in Brookline, Janu- 
ary 28th, 1818. In 1835, Mr. Boutwell became 
a resident of Groton, Mass., where he engaged 
in mercantile pursuits, and where he still resides. 
In 1841, Mr. Boutwell was elected to the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives by the people 
of Groton, and for several subsequent years con- 
tinued to represent that town in the Legislature. 
During this period he distingui:hed himself as 
& very active and energetic public servant, and 
though ever earnest in the cause which he deem- 
ed to be the right, yet most courteous and re- 
spectful to his opponeits. 

In 1849, Mr. Boutwell was nominated for the 
office of Governor of Massachusetts by the dem- 
ocratic party. -In 1851, he was a second time 
nominated by his party as their candidate for the 
chief magistracy of the State. On the 10th of 
January last, there having been no choice of 
Governor made by the people, the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by majorities of 47 and 46, respec- 
tively, made choice of George S. Boutwell and 
Stephen C. Phillips as candidates, and sent their | 
names up to the Senate. That body, on the 
11th, suspended the rules, and went into an cleec- 
tion of Governor. Mr. Boutwell received every 
vote cast, and was declared elected. He was 
sworn into office on the 13th, and delivered his | 
Address to the Legislature on the 17th. | 


At the time of his election, Mr. Boutwell was | 
but thirty-two years of age, but he has been 
naturally endowed with a mind of extraordi- | 
nary power and a vigorous intellect, aCd-4_ to | 
which his long political service have peculisrly 
fitted him for the honorable and efficient dis- | 
charge of the duties of his present office. ‘lhus 
f.c Mr. Boutwell has fully equalled the most 
sanguine expectations of his best friends, and 
administers the duties of his office most accepta- _ 
bly to all classes of citizens. Individually and | 
in private he is most sociable and agreeable, and 
he is much respected for his sterling character. 
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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, PITTSBURG, 

The scene below is a representation of the 
burning of this beautiful edifice, which occurred 
at about half-past 11 o’clock, on Tuesday, the 
6th ult.; flames and smoke were discovered on 
the roof of the building, fire having been com- 
municated, as is supposed, by sparks from a 
chimney of the Episcopal residence, which is 
separated from the Cathedral by a space of about 
ten feet. Owing to a brisk breeze which was 
blowing at the time, and the extreme height of 
the building, it being situated on an eminence 
of twenty feet above the level of the street, the 
firemen were unable to do anything towards its 
preservation. By the exertions of a few who 
were early at the scene of destruction, the altar 
ornaments were preserved; everything else was 
destroyed, including an excellent organ, valued 
at $3000. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral was erected under the 
auspices of the late Rev. Father Maguire, at an 
original cost of $40,000. At the time it was 
built, it was considered, when compared with 
other edifices of the same kind, a handsome 
structure. Its style was that which is usually 
accepted as Gothic in the West. The building 
was of brick, measuring 172 feet in length, 65 
feet in breadth, and from the floor to the ceiling 
54 feet in height, and accommodating about 
3000 persons. 

The erection was commenced in 1829. The 
decorations of the exterior, owing to peculiar 
circumstances, were never completed, but the 
interior arrangements were very neat. The end 
of the building fronting on Fifth Street, was 
taken down some time previous to the conflagra- 
tion, on account of tne insecurity of the founda- 
tion, occasioned by thé grading of the street 
being lower than that which was fixed when the 
church was built. 


HEALTH, 
The surest road to health, say what they will, 
1s never to suppose we shall be ill ; 
Most of those evila, we poor mortals know. 
From doctors and imagination flow. Churchill. 
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OF BROOKLYA, NEW YORK, Bee page 109 for description. 


The scene depicted below by our artist is one 
which occurred on the arrival of the packet- 
ship Kossuth, at New York. During the pas- 
sage, when the Kossuth was some six hundred 
miles off our coast, in the European track, she 
was run into by the packet-ship Henry Clay, 


and thus had her bows stove in, and was other- 
wise seriously injured. The Henry Clay put 
into St. Johns for repairs. The Kossuth landed 
her passengergyfive hundred and ninety in num- 
ber, at the foot of Rutger’s Slip, New York, and 
the scene is one of characteristic interest. The 


artist has given us here the actual scene. On| other; there, a man is superintending the load- 
the right, is an emigrant hearing of the death of | ing of a dray, and here a dock loafer is picking 
a relative ; near by, is represented the mecting | his pocket. The scene, altogether, is one of the 
of a man and wife after long separation; hard most suggestive character, and furnishes an epit- 
by, a son is supporting an aged father, while in ome of scenes often witnessed upo. the arrival 
, the background two lovers are greeting each of emigrant vessels. 
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{Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 


CARL, THE PEASANT. 


BY GEO. L. AIKEN. 


HE setting sun cast its departing rays 

upon the wood-bound road leading to the 

old town of Mans, along which a solitary trav- 
eller was progressing. 

He was a young man, of some twenty sum- 
mers, attired in the humble garb of a peasant, 
which, torn and stained with dust, plainly 
evinced that his journey had been neither short 
nor pleasant. But he wasa noble looking fel- 
low despite his ragged apparel. 

His dark chestnut locks curled round a brow 
on which decision was indelibly stamped, ‘and 
his dark blue eyes blazed with a brightness that 
fatigue and danger could not subdue. He 
grasped in his right hand a stout wooden cudgel, 
with which he assisted his steps along the road. 
It was the only defensive weapon he bore, 
though, at the time, that war which reigned for 
thirty years throughout Europe was at its height, 
and few persons were willing to trust themselves 
upon the highway, although well prepared for 
defence. Seemingly unconscious of any danger, 
the peasant strode on with a measured step 
which had borne him throughout the day. Sud- 
denly he stopped, bent his ear to the road and 
listened. ‘The faint tramp of a horse’s hoofs was 
plainly audible. 

“Tis but one,” he muttered to himself, and 
walked onward. 

The sounds grewlouder. The peasant turned 
again and beheld a horseman rapidly approach- 
ing. He drew aside as the stranger advanced 
towards him, who, when he came up, reined in 
his steed and beckoned him to approach. 

He was of large stature, and closely muffied 
in a military cloak, from beneath which protru- 
ded the steel scabbard of a heavy sword. His 
legs were protected by the large jack boots then 
in vogue, to which were attached a pair of gold 
spurs. A chapeau, trimmed with feathers, drawn 
over his brows, partly concealed his face, leav- 
ing visible an aquiline nose, piercing gray eyes 
surmounted by iron gray eyebrows, and stern, 
fine cut lips, the upper graced with a grizzly 
moustache. 

He reined in his steed with an energetic move- 
ment, and beckoning the peasant to his side, 
said in the short, quick tone of one habituated 
to command: 

“Who has passed you on the road ?” 

“No one,” returned the peasant. 

“No one!” repeated the horseman, in an ex- 
cited, anxious manner. “ Art sure ?” 

“ Not a soul have I seen except yourself.” 

“Tis strange. Then you have not seena 
carriage containing two ladies pass this way ?” 

“T have not.” 

The stranger mused amoment. The peasant 
wondered, as he gazed upon him, what could agi- 
tate him so strongly. 

“ Can they have fallen in with the van of the 
enemy and been captured? No, no, impossi- 
ble. I have been in their rear the whole journey. 
They must have passed on to the town. Hark 
ye, sir; how long have you travelled this 
road ?” 

“ Since morning.” 

“And you have not seen the persons I de- 
scribed 

“No carriage of any description has passed 
me.” 

“Then they must have gained the town.— 
Thanks, friend.” 

He gave the reins to his steed, but influenced 
by some sudden thought, he again paused and 
scrutinized the peasant closely. 

“ What is your name, my good fellow?” said 
he, seeing that the peasant did not wince beneath 
his examination. 

“ Carl Bernier.” 

“ Whither journey you ?” 

Mans.” 

“ Indeed! and why to Mans?” 

“To serve my country.” 

“ And how will you do that ?” 

“TT wish to become a soldier.” 

“ You look like a brave fellow, Carl. Never 
did your country stand so much in need of sol- 
diers—good soldiers, too. Keep your resolution 
—the road of preferment is open to you—become 
a soldier, and if death spares you, you may wear 
a captain’s reward in a month.” 

“J will enlist this very night. But tell me, 
sir, how far am I from Mans ¢” 

“ Two leagues. You must travel fast, Carl, 
or the vanguard of the enemy will fall in with 


| younger. 


you. The allied forces are now advancing to 
besiege Mans. Ere morning we shall be closely 
invested. The pass word is ‘ Victory!’ which 
you have but to utter, to gain admission to the 
town. Adieu, Carl.” 

The stranger put spurs to his horse and rode 
on. Carl soon lost sight of him in the gather- 
ing gloom that heralded the approach of night. 
Cheered and encouraged by the stranger’s words, 
and inspired by the buoyant hope of youth, Carl 
grasped his cudgel firmly and strode on like one 
who had never known fatigue. 

Half the distance was passed ; night had fallen 
upon the earth, the stars came out one by one, 
and then the silver disc of the moon rose slowly 
in the heavens. Carl hastened his steps as her 
friendly light marked his way more clearly. 

The patter of horses’ hoofs disturbed the sti:l- 
ness of the night. Carl remembered the words 
of the stranger, and ensconced himself among 
the underwood to reconnoitre. As the sound 
approached he distinguished the regular tramp 
of cavalry, mingled with the jingling of spurs 
and the clash of sabre sheaths. From his hiding 
place he perceived that they were a party of the 
enemy's dragoons, and as they filed by him he 
counted fifty troopers. As the last one passed 
he emerged from his retreat, but he soon had 
cause to repent his temerity, The loud report 
of a pistol, and the bullet that whistled past his 
ear, told him he was discovered. He plunged 
into the forest and dashed madly on. It was 
his only chance of escape, for he knew the horses 
could not follow him. The successive reports 
of a dozen pistols, the whizz of the bullets, and 
the shouts of his pursuers quickened his speed, 
and he did not slacken his rapid flight till every 
sound was hushed in the distance; and then, 
spent with fatigue and breathless, he cast him- 
self beneath a tree to rest his wearied powers. 

“Phew!” soliloquized he, “how my heart 
beats—what a run I have had—it like to have 
been all up with me that time—I wonder where 
Iam? I shall hardly get to Mans to-night, so 
I must make up my mind to lodge here; not 
that I care about that, but I should like some 
supper. I’m as hungry asa starved bear, and I 
haven’t a crust left.” 

“ Holloa! what’s that ?” 

Carl started to his feet and peered eagerly 
through the surrounding foliage. He thought 
he perceived a flickering light in the forest. 

“Ts ita jack-o’-lantern, or some woodman’s 
cottage?” said he. “Tl ascertain, at all 
events.” 

He made his way slowly towards the light.— 
The danger he had just escaped made him cau- 
tious. 

As he advanced he was satisfied that the light 
proceeded from a fire which had been kindled in 
the woods by a party of the enemy perhaps. He 
crept cautiously towards it on his hands and 
knees, drawing himself slowly along, lest the 
crackling of some twig should betray his pres- 
ence. As he proceeded his nostrils were saluted 
with the savory smell of roasting meat. 

“ If I am taken prisoner I shall get a supper,” 
thought he, and with this consoling reflection he 
managed to gain the shelter of the trunk of a 
huge tree that stood about a dozen paces from 
the fire, which was built in a small open place 
which had been cleared of the underwood. From 
his position Carl could perceive everything. 

Around the fire were seated four men, in a 
half military costume, their uncouth garb and 
equipments plainly denoting that they were 
robbers and plunderers by calling, who took ad- 
vantage of the unsettled state of the country to 
commit their depredations. They were watch- 
ing a large joint of meat, which one of their 
number was cooking over the fire. 

“ There’s my supper,” said Carl inwardly, as 
his mouth watered at the sight. “But how am 
I to get it?” 

His attention was now riveted upon another 
part of the group. Directly opposite to him he 
beheld two females sitting apart from the men 
at the fire, each having a handkerchief bound 
over her mouth, and her hands fastened behind 
her. They had evidently been taken prisoners 
and detained by the mauraders. Their dresses 
bespoke them to be of high rank, and their re- 
semblance prociaimed them mother and daugh- 
ter. 

Carl’s eye lingered with pleasure upon the 
It had never been his lot to meet with 
one so lovely before; her beauty sent a thrill 
to his heart; he felt that he could gladly die to 
receive one smile from those sweet lips, now 
blanched with apprehension, and he resolved to 
attempt her rescue. To resolve was to do with 


Carl. He thought not of consequences, but 
grasping his trusty cudgel, which he still re- 
tained, he sprang witha loud shout upon the 

men about the fire. They did not wait his com- 
ing, but struck with terror at the sudden attack, 
each betook himself to his legs and sought safety 
in a hasty flight. 

Astonished at his easy victory, Carl burst into 
a hearty laugh. Then he gallantly relieved the 
ladies of their bandages, and conducted them to 
the fire, saying in a bashful manner, which he 
could not conquer, that he “ trusted they had not 
received any serious inconvenience from the 
robbers.” 

The elderly lady replied : 

“ We have only been subjected to our appre- 
hensions of what our captors’ intentions might be 
towards us, and excepting the detention and the 
loss of our jewels, we have received no injury. 
But,” she continued, “let me return my thanks 
to you, brave sir, for coming thus kindly to our 
aid. We owe you much, do we not, Katryn ?” 
she said, turning to her daughter. 

“We can never repay him sufficiently,” said 
Katryn, sweetly, lifting her eyes to Carl’s face. 

Her glance sent the warm blood tingling into 
his cheeks and forehead, and casting his eyes 
upon the ground, he modestly replied: 

“T have but done my duty, ladies, for it is the 
duty of every true man to relieve a woman when 
he sees her in distress.” 

The ladies gazed upon him in evident sur- 
prise, his mean attire sorted so illy with his words 
and deeds. 

Carl found the pause irksome; he gazed first 
at the meat at the fire, which he perceived was 
done to a turn, then upon the ladies, then upon 
the meat, then back to the ladies again, when he 
ventured to say: 

“ Excuse me ladies, I know it is not poetical, 
but Iam only a man—and—the fact is—” he 
cast another look at the meat—“ the fact is, I 
am deuced hungry !” 

Katryn burst into a merry laugh, in which her 
mother joined. 

“ So are we,” she said, “ for the matter of that, 
we have not tasted any refreshment since noon.” 

“Then allow me to serve supper.” 

Carl took the meat from the fire and laid it 
upon some green twigs. 

“ It’s a pity there is nothing to catch the gravy 
in,” said he, as he proceeded to slice the meat 
with a knife the robbers had left behind them. 

But now a difficulty arose; the ladies objected 
to eating with their fingers. Carl was bothered ; 
knives and forks did not grow in the forest. 

“Stop,” he exclaimed, after thinking a mo- 
ment, “I'll manage it.” 

He cut a couple of twigs, pointed them at one 
end, garnished them with a slice of meat, and 
handed them with an air of triumph to the la- 
dies. They laughed heartily at this novel ex- 
pedient, and proceeded to satisfy their appetites. 

We imagine that the reader has inferred by 
this time that Carl was in love. In fact, we 
were about to venture on the statement, when 
the saying that people never eat when they are 
in love, came into our mind, and placed us ina 
quandary, for Carl certainly did eat, and that 
amazingly. He seemed to be anxious to make 
up for lost time. And Katryn gazed in wonder 
upon his masticative exertions. 

During the meal Carl began to feel more at 
ease. His restraint wore off, and the conversa- 
tion soon became general. Carl learned that 
his companions were the wife and daughter of 
the general who then commanded the forces sta- 
tioned in Mans. They were journeying to join 
him, when their carriage was stopped within 
three miles of the town by a party of mauraders, 
who, after stripping them of their money and 
jewels, had also detained them, from which they 
conjectured that their rank was known, and they 
were held captives for the sake of extorting a 
ransom. 

“ Only three miles from Mans?” asked Carl, 
when they had finished. “ Then, it appears, in- 
stead of running from Mans, I have been running 
towards it ?” 

so, indeed.” 

“Then, being so near Mans, what is to hinder 
us from sleeping beneath its walls to-night? it is 
not nine o'clock yet.” 

“ Yes, let us go, by all means,” said both the 
ladies. 

“Qne moment; there are two obstacles to 
surmount first.” 

“ What are they?” 

“ First, do you know the way out of this for- 
est, for I don't ¢” 

“ I know it well,” eagerly exclaimed Katryn. 


“ Yonder is the high road, about a quarter of a 
mile distant. It was daylight when they brought 
us hither, and I marked the way.” 

Carl cast an approving glance upon her, 
which threw her into an unaccountable confu- 
sion. 

“ The second,” he said, withdrawing his eyes, 
“is, do you feel able, ladies, to encounter the 
difficulties and dangers incident upon the under- 
taking ?” 

“TJ will dare any danger to reach my husband 
to-night, and put an end to the fears he must 
have for my safety,” said Katryn’s mother. 

Carl looked at Katryn, as much as to say,— 
“and you ?” 

She drew her mother’s hand within her own, 
and said, proudly: 

“T am a soldier's daughter !” 

“ Enough,” said Carl, “let us commence our 
march.” 

He offered an arm to either lady, and they 
proceeded in silence, Carl having cautioned them 
against raising their voices. 

Katryn’s eye had not deceived her, for, after 
walking at a rapid pace for about ten minutes, 
they reached the high road. Cheered with the 
hope of soon reaching the town, they proceeded 
on their way. At last the lights of Mans burst 
upon their view. 

The ladies’ exclamations of joy were cut short 
by a suppressed “ah!” from Carl, who pointed 
to an object a few paces distant, which stood 
directly in their path—the moon falling upon 
that part of the wood, whilst where our party 
stood, all was in the shade. 

“ What is that ?” whispered Katryn 

“ A sentinel !” 

“Then we are lost,” said the mother. 

“No, we must endeavor tovpass him.” 

“ How is that to be done ?” 

“There is but one way.” 

“ And that is ?” 

“T must knock him on the head,” said Carl, 
coolly. 

The ladies shuddered, but being used to such 
scenes, said nothing. 

“Tf I succeed,” said Carl, “join meas quickly 
as possible; but if I fail, seek for safety in the 
forest.” 

“ Heaven speed you !” said Katryn, fervently. 

Carl thanked her with his eyes as he departed. 
Keeping within the shade of the trees that lined 
the road, he cautiously approached the sentinel, 
whom he conjectured must belong to the party 
of dragoons he had so narrowly escaped from. 

The sentinel was leaning against a tree on the 
other side of the road. To gain his side, Carl 
must cross the road in the open moonlight. He 
paused a moment, and grasped the knife which he 
had brought with him from the fire. He could 
plainly perceive that the sentinel was a dragoon, 
as he had no musket. The fixed attitude in 
which he stood gave Carl new hope. He imi- 
tated the call of the night bird. The sentinel 
did not stir. Carl crossed the road stealthily 
and stood by his side. 

The sentinel slumbered athis post! Profiting 
by this unlooked for advantage, Carl passed a 
handkerchief over his mouth, and ere he could 
wake, or give the slightest alarm, bound him 
hand and foot. Then he armed himself with the 
soldier’s pistols, stepped into the road, and 
beckoned his companions to approach. After 
mutual congratulations they proceeded on their 
way. 

The watchful eye of Carl again detected dan- 
ger. They paused and listened. The loud 
neigh of a horse sounded close at hand. They 
were close upon the bivouac of the dragoons.— 
Carl drew the ladies to the roadside. 

“ Wait a moment,” said he; “if Ican contrive 

to steal a couple of their horses, we are saved. 
It were madness to proceed on foot, for they 
must have another sentinel between us and the 
town.” 
He sought to find the horse he had heard, 
when, to his surprise, a few paces from the road, 
he found the entire troop all saddled and 
equipped, fastened to the branches of the neigh- 
boring trees. To disengage a couple was the 
work of a moment. They offered no resistance, 
and he led them into the road. 

“See, ladies,” he said, exultingly. “Ihave 
succeeded. Fortune favors us to-night. But 
stop—I forgot—can you ride ?” 

“ Yes, yes; let us mount,” said Katryn’s moth- 
er, eagerly ; “ you take care of Katryn, and leave 
me to myself.” 

Carl assisted her upon the horse; then vault 
ing into the saddle himself, he placed Katryn = | 
before him, clasping her round the waist. His | 
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heart beat with extatic joy, and the blood coursed 
wildly through his veins, as he felt her slender 
form in his arms. 

“ Now,” said he, “let us make a dash for the 
town.” 

Onward sped the horses. Turning a bend in 
the road, they came upon another sentinel. Carl 
drew forth one of his pistols, cocked it, and in 
answer to the challenge of the sentinel, dis- 
charged it full at his head. The leaden messen- 
ger did its work; the soldier reeled from the 
path like a drunken man, and fell by the road- 
side. 

The report roused the dragoons; they came 
pouring out upon the road in wild disorder, to 
see the fugitives dash past them like lightning, 
and ere they could mount to pursue, the town 
was gained. 

“ Who comes?” challenged the sentinel upon 
the wall. 

“ Victory!” shouted Carl. 

The gates were opened, and they were safe. 
Carl leaped to the ground ‘with Katryn in his 
arms. He placed her upon her feet, and assist- 
ed her mother to dismount. 

A tall form burst through the crowd of soldiers 
that surrounded them. 

“Where are they?” he exclaimed. “My 
wife—my child!” 

“ Father !” 

“ Husband !” 

Exclaimed Katryn and her mother, as they 
rushed into his arms. 

Carl started back surprised. The father of 
Katryn was the horseman he had met upon the 
road. 


Time has passed, and the siege of Mans is 
raised. The ranks of the besiegers have retired 
slowly and sullenly from the walls. 

The words of the horseman, or in other words, 
the commander-in-chief of the forces in Mans, 
have proved prophetic. Carl is a captain, a 
rank he gained by many a daring act during the 
long siege. 

All is rejoicing now in Mans, and in the house 
of Captain Carl Bernier, who presides at his 
wedding dinner, and the blushing bride that sits 
by his side is the gentle Katryn, who did not 
scorn the love of Cart, THE PEasanT! 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.} 
THE FOREST CHILD. 


BY SIDNEY E. CHURCH. 
Her brow was white as the summer cloud, 
Her eye like the summer sky, 
Her voice like the note of the brown wood-thrush 
That whistles so sweetly nigh ; 
Her curls flowed down o’er her snowy neck, 
Her cheeks like the blushing rose, 
And her step was light as the wild deer’s tread, 
Where the rippling rivulet flows. 


You could hear her merry and joyous laugh 
Ringing loudly, and free, and clear ; 

And her sparkling eye shone with radiant light, 
And she fled like a startled deer. 

As the echoes came from the forest depths, 
Ringing loudly, and clear, and wild, 

They were aught to her ear but the echoing tone 
To the song of the forest child. 


Go search in the city and through palace halls, 
*Mongst the wealthy, and proud, and gay ; 

Their beauty is much like the morning flower 
That wilts in a single day. 

And when you have searched through marble halls, 
Seek the forest that’s old and wild, 

And a beauty there will eclipse them all, 
'T is the little forest child. 

Ashfield, Mass., June, 1851. 


INSTINCT IN SHEEP. 


About the middle of April last I observed a 
young lamb entangled amongst briers. It had 
seemingly struggled for liberty until it was quite 
exhausted. Its mother was present, endeavor- 
ing with her head and feet to disentangle it. 
After having attempted in vain for a long time 
to effect this pu , she left it and ran away, 
baaing with all her might. We fancied there 
was something peculiarly doleful in her voice. 
Thus she proceeded across three nome fields, 
and through four strong hedges, until she came 
to a flock of sheep. From not having been able 
to follow her, I could not watch her motions 
when with them. . However, she left them in 
about five minutes, accompanied by a ram that 
had two powerful horns. They returned speedily 
towards the poor lamb; and as soon as they 
reached it, the ram immediately set about liber- 
ating it, which he did in a few minutes by drag- 
ging away the briers with its horns—Magazine 
of Natural History. 


Affliction is the good man’s shining 
ity conceals his brightest ray, 


{Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion. 
CHARITY. 


BY C. J. PENNINGTON. 


With a heart serene and holy, 
To the blessed house of prayer; 
Wealth and want now brought together, 
Side by side are kneeling there! 


8 t voices ly blended, 
Hymn the pious words of praise, 

To the name of Him who knoweth 
All the heart’s most secret ways ; 

Pride and humbleness together 
Mingled strains of worship raise. 


Grateful hearts are lowly praying, 
Asking mercies from on high ; 

Careless lips the words repeating, 
With no thought repentant righ. 

Truthful hearts and false together, 
Neath the great all-seeing Eye! 


Now they listen to the teaching, 
Where the greatest duties lie; 
“ Be ye all alike as brothers, 
Members of God’s family ; 
Rich and poor, be ye together 
Filled with love and charity. 


“ He hath blest ye more than others 
Of his children here below ; 
Aid ye, with your alms, in bringing 
Ocher men his love to know; 
Rich and poor, do ye together 
Works of grateful mercy show.” 


With a heart and hand begrudging, 
Wealth drops in a golden share ; 
Piety and want bestowing 
What they can, with silent prayer. 
He who readeth both together, 
Knew if charity was there. 
Baltimore, Md., June, 1851. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
THE MAIN CHANCE, 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


Wee people are as fond of spending money 
as making it. They seem forever tor- 
mented with wants. No sooner do they begin 
to accumulate, but they see something for which 
they must spend it. Such individuals have little 
idea of the main chance. There used to be a 
vice we called stinginess, but it is a sin for which 
people are not so responsible as formerly. Pro- 
digality seems to be the order of the present day. 
Everybody begins where their fathers ended, and 
hence proceed mischievous results. All this 
comes from false ideas, which society has made 
essential to our standing init. Some dignify 
this order of things as the progress of the age. 
The machine of human life has not been inaptly 
compared “to those square looking caravans 
one sometimes meets on a road, in which they 
transport wild beasts from place to place—and 
dull, heavy and flat as they look, the inmates 
continue their old habits; the monkeys play 
their tricks, and the panthers lick their jaws for 
human blood, though cramped and confined in 
their cages. So the vices and follies from which 
we do not break loose, do their worst inside this 
formal conveyance, the main chance.” 

Benjamin Flash, and Joshua Trift, both sat 
out in life together; they went from the same 
district school, kept in the same village, but not 
exactly from the same influences they had im- 
bibed at home. Mr. Flash, senior, was a man 
who kept a well-spread table, a fine horse and 
carriage, and beside this, he owned three dressy 
daughters, and one hopeful son, Benjamin, whom 
he determined should not be spoiled in a country 
village. Mr. Flash hired an office, and was 
familiarly known as “the squire.” Ben and 
Joshua had both procured situations as clerks in 
city stores. Joshua’s father was a plain farmer, 
who minded the main chance, and never in- 
dulged himself or his family in superfluities. 
And this was the advice they each received in 
leaving the parental roof: 

“ Ben,” said the squire, “ business is an affair 
of habit; you must acquire the principles upon 
which it is done, but never suffer yourself to be- 
come so wedded to the mere acquisition of 
money, as to lose your freedom. Never be nig- 
gardly, my son ; if other young men invite you 
to partake of simple pleasures, doso. Of course, 
you will distinguish between what is simple and 
what is mean. Avoid dissipation; but if you 
now and then desire to go to the opera, you can 
do so; and if your salary is insufficient to meet 


these demands, for all that is reasonable, remem- 
ber you have a father who will endorse your 
bills.” 

Not so said farmer Trift, when patting from 
his son. 

“Josh,” said the old man, “you are going 
into a city full of temptations, and I tremble lest 
you may become ensnared in vile company. 
Avoid such exposures—carefully husband all 
you get, and do not frequent theatres or expen- 
sive entertainments. You are fond of reading— 
join that band of young men who frequent the 
well-stored library, for the purpose of adding 
something to your knowledge. Select a good 
boarding-place, if possible, in some quiet family, 
where good order pervades the household. Your 
salary will be adequate to meet your expenses, 
and with prudence you can lay by a smal! sum 
the first year. Be faithful to your employers, 
and always diligent in your business.” 

Both started in life, but as you perceive, under 
different influences. And this home education 
followed them. Joshua obeyed his father’s di- 
rections, lived prudently, worked faithfully, and 
in a few years was head clerk in the large firm 
where he first entered. Young Flash carricd 
out the advice he received. His love for simple 
pleasures became sinful; he changed his place 
very often, seemed never to gain the confidence 
of his employers, and became a gay, dashing 
spendthrift, so that his father was unable to pay 
for his “simple pleasures,” and he took him 
home, where he became a mere scrivener in a 
country lawyer's office, and was ever after called 
“the spoiled child.” 

One of them minded the main chance—the 
other thought it of no consequence, and you 
witness the end. This passion for shows and 
costly amusements has ruined legions. Many 
a clerk has laid out the hard-saved earnings 
of a week upon a ride on Sunday, or with a 
party at an oyster saloon on Saturday evening. 
The love of imitation makes the trouble—the 
opulent merchant very properly encourages the 
fine arts, and introduces the celebrated pictures 
and costly statues which tend to promote the 
fine arts, and is exceedingly creditable ; but 
then he who lives upon a scanty salary, must 
mind the main chance, and such an outlay proves 
his ruin. 

The true wiglom consists in looking at results. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
THE ROSY YOUNG WEST. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


Just like a gay lover that wooes a young maid 
When Cupid enkindles the flame in his breast, 

The lingering sun, in his best suit arrayed, 
Bestows his last look and last kiss on the west. 


Like a fair maiden embraced by her beau 

When the old matron goes out of the room, 
The rosy young west, with a rosier glow, 

Now winter has left, shows her ruddier bloom. 


Her breath is the balm of wide prairies of flowers, 
Her smiles are the lakes that lie laughing in glee ; 

The birds sing her songs in the wild forest bowers, 
Her arms are the rivers that reach to the sea. 


The rosy young west with her mantle of green, 
And bonnet of blue on her beautiful head, 
And garlands of flowers,—in her glory is seen, 

Since scolding old stepmother winter has fled. 
Constantine, Mich., June, 1851. 


HOW TO CURE. 

In common cases, the general method I take 
to bring any gentleman to a patient hearing, is 
to entertain him with his own commendations ; 
if this simple medicine will not serve, | am forced 
to dash it with a few drops of slander, which is 
the best appeaser I know; for many of my pa- 
tients will listen to that when nothing else can 
silence them. This recipe, however, is not pala- 
table, nor ought it to be used but with caution 
and discretion; I keep it, therefore, in reserve, 
like laudanum for special occasions. When a 
——- is far advanced towards his cure, I take 

im with me to the gallery of the House of 
Commons, where certain orators whom I have 
in my eye, are upon their legs to harangue; and 
I have always found if a convalescent can hear 
that, he can hear anything.— Cumberland. 


FEMALE COQUETRY. 

To women there is an inexpressible fascina- 
tion in this dalliance with danger,—this com- 
promise between love and coquetry. It is their 
one excitement, and it is wo; to them all the 
thousand others that serve to relieve, or more 
often to distract, the dullness of their lords and 
masters. They are content to be whirled out of 
their own thoughts in that pleasing vortex. Its 
eddying rapidity is so delightful,—its attraction 
8o candy powerful,—its surface, up to the very 
edge, so smooth and glassy; all is charming tll 
the last fatal plunge itself, when the abyss is 


opened to its victim, and then closes upon her 
forever.—Self-Formation. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Componion.] 
THE EVENING STAR, 


BY J. BUNT, JR. 


At sober eve, wien busy day 
Draws care and tumult to a close, 
How pleasant ’tig to steal away, 
And seek in silence calm repose, 
By watching from some place afar, 
The ushering in of the evening star. 


I’ve sometimes thought its richest light 
Was caught from friends I love, 
Whose bodies sleep in death’s dark night, 
And souls have winged their flight above, 
Where doubt cannot their bosoms mar, 
In the dweilings of peace, in the evening star. 


With pious thoughts Ive knelt in prayer, 
Tis sacred lustre to adore, 

Amd asked, when death has ceased all care, 
And I have gained that sunny shore, 

Where pain cannot my feelings jar, 

I, too, might form part of the evening star. 


I really hope it may be so, 
When I depart from scenes of earth, 
To instant change my mortal woe 
For life of an immortal birth 
With those who now all blessed are, 
And light the realms of the evening star. 


This faith sustained, Ill fear no ill 
Betwean me and an early grave, 
For He who made will guard me still, 
My weary, restless spirit save ; 
And all I wish, in heaven afar, 
Is to shine with good of the evening star. 
Banks of the Ohio, June, 1851. 


FANCY BALL AT PARIS. 

Glowing accounts are given of the Princess de 
Wagram’s recent Grand Fancy Ball, in Paris. 
Mrs. Ridgeway of Philadelphia was in the cos- 
tume of Horace Vernet’s Rebecca. The Misses 
Corbins of Philadelphia were in the blue court 
costume of Louis XIV. But the most striking 
looking person at-the ball was the Princess Cal- 
limaki. She wore the rich costume of Christian 
Turks when on a visit, the only oriental ball 
costume. The jasmak, or veil, covered her from 
her head to her feet, with the exception of a 
small opening for her eyes; but it was so thin 
and transparent thay her beautiful Georgian fea- 
tures, and the profusion of diamonds, pearls, and 


F emeralds, which crowned her head, were as visi- 


ble as if no veil had been interposed. Her robe 
was of rose silk, covered with gold. But the 
most singular part of the affair is, that adopting 
not only the dress but the custom of Turks, on a 
visit, the Princess Callimaki was accompanied 
by a young negro, bearing an immense plateau 
of presents, which the Princess distributed to all 
the persons at the ball. These presents were 
richly embroidered handkerchiefs, ‘Turkish slip- 
pers, in gotd embroidery, agate chaplets, essence 
bottles, scarfs, tobacco pouches, elegantly orna- 
mented poignards, &c., &c. The little negro 
was a false one; for he was the young Prince 
Stirbey, who is attending the schools of Paris — 
Courier des Etats Unis. 


[Written for the P$ctorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
RELIGION. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


°Tis pure! and it can soothe 
The anxious, sorrow!ing heart ; 
Can make life’s rugged pathway smooth, 
And bid its cares depart. 
Come taste the precious stream with me, 
°T is always full and always free. 


°T ts holy! and its power 
Was never yet denied 
To those who, in life’s dreariest hour, 
Its healing streams have tried. 
Come then and taste along with me, 
*T is always full and always free, 
Cohassett, Mass., June, 1851. 


THEATRES. 

The magnifizence of our theatres is far supe- 
rior to any others in Europe, where plays only 
are acted. ‘The great care our performers take 
in paintirg for a part, their exactness in all the 
niinutiz of dress, and other little scenic proper- 
ties, have beengtakk n notice of by Ricobini, a 
gentleman of Italy, who travelled Europe with 
no other design but to remark upon the stage ; 
But there are several improprieties still continued, 
or lately come into fashion. As, for instance, 
spreading a carpet (for tragedies) in order to 
prevent our actors from spoiling their clothes ; 
this immediately apprises us of what is to fol- 
low; for laying the cloth is not a more sure in- 
dication of dinner, than laying the carpet of 
bloody work at Drury-lane— Goldsmith. 


EXTRAVAGANCE. 


We all are extravagant in little follies. The 
sum spent oman inkstand, a tulip root, a bird 
cage, a dog collar, an amber-headed riding- 
whips, would thatch a triple cottage anew at our 
garden gate, and fortify three large families 
aggivst the rheumatism.—Eliza Cook's Journal. 


I do not love 
Much ceremony ; suits in love should not, 
Like suits in law, be rocked from term to term. 
Shirley. 
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THE BLOOMER COSTUME. 

A female, says one of our contemporaries, 
never appears so well as when attired in a simple 
dress. No artist “ever decks his angels with 
towering feathers and gaudy jewelry; and our 
dear human angels, if they would make good 
their title to that name, should carefully avoid 
ornaments, which more properly belong to In- 
dian squaws and African princesses. Those tin- 
selries may serve to give effect on the stage or 
on the ball-room floor, but in daily life there is 
no substitute for the charm of simplicity. The 
engraving which we give herewith, our artist has 
represented from life, it being a picture of a lady 
who passed by our office up Tremont Street last 
week, and represents her dress precisely as she 
wore it. It was a regular “Bloomer,” and cre- 
ated not a little surprise and excitement among 
the lookers on. In anticipation of the general 
adoption of this mode of dress, we see that a 
New York house has recently transmitted an 
order to Paris for an invoice of dress goods, with 
a deep border on the side. These goods are in- 
tended for ladies’ short dresses, and the width of 
the cloth will comprise the length of the skirts. 
We give the following description from a New 
York paper:—“ The skirt comes a little below 
the knee, and buttons in front; the waist is cut 
plain, and also buttons in front. The border 
extends round the skirt, and in front to the bot- 
tom of the waist—the latter being cut to have 
the border form the letter V. The trousers are 
made loose, gathered into a band at the ankle.” 
This will prove a change of dress, indeed, but 
we do not look to see it generally adopted, by 
any means. The press have encouraged it be- 
cause it is so bold and laughable; public taste 
will soon condemn it, however. 


NAPOLEON. 

His progress was a voyage through blood, 
toward and justice. But in that 
ocean of blood there lay an island, and in the 
island did that perilous voyage terminate, and 
to it was our daring hero chained, till his soul 
departed. Against one island had this conti- 
nental genius bent all the fury and the energy of 
his nature, and in another island was he for a 
time imprisoned, and in a third island he breathed 
his last— Gilfillan. 


TRUE MERIT. 
Ease in your mien, and sweetness in your face, 
You speak a syren, and you move a grace; 
Nor time shall urge these beauties to decay, 
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NAVAL DRY DOCK 


CHARLESTOWN DRY DOCK. 

This superb work, so accurately represented 
by our artist below, is built of hewn Quincy 
granite, and as a piece of engineering and ma- 
sonry, is not inferior to any similar work in the 
world. Its dimensions are as follows: length of 
floor from head mitre sill, 228 feet; depth of the 
dock, 30 feet; width of body of dock, 86 feet ; 
width at top altar, 82 feet; at the next altar be- 
low, 78 feet; at the next, 70 feet; at the next, 65 
feet ; width of passage at the top of turning-gate, 
60 feet; width of passage at floating-gate, 614 
feet; whole length of stone work, 238} feet. 

The work on this noble structure,was com- 
menced July 10th, 1827, under the direction of 
that distinguished engineer, Col. Loammi Bald- 
win, and the master mason, Mr. Job Turner, of 
Boston. It occupied six years in building, and 
cost the sum of $677,689, including the cost of 
engine-house, engine, and pumping apparatus. 
This consists of a steam-engine of sixty horse 
power, working eight pumps of thirty inches di- 
» meter, with a three feet stroke, and will exhaust 
the Dock in the course of four or five hours. 

This magnificent structure was opened on the 
24th of June, 1833, at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, in presence of a vast assemblage of people 
of Charlestown, Boston, and neighboring towns. 
The frigate Constitution, having Commodore 
Hull on board, in command, was selected for the 
occasion; and the commodore, in full uniform, 
appeared .as animated as when engaged in the 
famous battle between Old Ironsides and the 
Guerriere. We remember seeing him, without 
his hat, moving to and fro on the deck, his field 
of fame, again seeming to be fighting his battles. 

When Col. Baldwin fixed the height of the 
capping of the Dock, he stated in his official cor- 
respondence, that he had ascertained from ree- 
ords in Boston, the height of the greatest tide 
that had happened there during a period of sixty 
years, and had placed the capping three inches 
above it. In the late gale of the 16th of April, the 
tide rose so as to flow over the capping, and fell 
in cascades over its whole length. The recent 
high tide, then, must have been the highest for a 
period of more than eighty years! 

When Col. Baldwin was applied to to under- 
take this work, he hesitated, and asked the then 

Secretary of the Navy, Hon. 8. L. Southard, 
“What if I shonld fail?” The Secretary replied, 
“Tf you do we will hang you!” He did not fail, 
and his work has stood firm to this day. 

The vessel in the Dock is the beautiful clipper 
ship Telegraph, belonging to Sprague & Toby, 
of Boston; and is intended for a Canton trader 
and California packet. She was built by J. O. 
Curtis, Esq., of Medford, and modelled by 8. M. 
Pook, of East Boston. The following are her 
dimensions: length on deck, 175 feet; beam, 36 


feet; depth, 21 feet; burthen, 1000 tons. 
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Come walk with me, 
*Neath the linden tree, 
Sister dear, of mine ; é That glad the rense of sight ; 
Where fragrance sweet 
Our senses greet, 
And buds and blossoms twine. 


Tet’s read the book, 
Oped in each nook, 
On nature’s smiling face ; 
And bless the power, 
In sylvan bower, 
The green woods thus did grace. 


(Wri 


A RURAL WALK. 


The fragrant off«pring of the shady wood, 


Like sweetest thoughts enhanced by every good ; 


Turn the soul upward with devotion true, 
Freshening the spirit like the falling dew. 


VI. 
Then, sister dear, let our lives so flow, 


That fragrance foliow as the flowers that blow; 
Tous, when we fade and wither in the ton.b, 


"Tis but more bright in paradise to bloom. 


FLOWERS. 


Each lenflet is a tiny scroll 
Inseribed with holy truth, 
lesson that around the heart 

Should keep the dew of youth ; 

Bright missals from t 
In every by-way lef:! 

How were the earth of glory shorn, 
Were it of flowers bereft !—. 


tten for the Pictorial Drawing Vou. 


0, glorious hours, 
O, beau‘eous flowers, 


God’s music still, 
On vale and hill, 
Nature's serene delight! 


And sister, sce 
On yonder lea, 

The ripened waving grain ; 
And the fresh mown grass, 
Where the reapers pass, 

On the sunny upland plain. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. ] 
TO ALICE AND PHEBE CAREY. 


Delightful songsters of the West, 
I love your heart-born words ; 

Far deeper, purer joy to me 
Their melody affords, 

Than sweetest strains in early spring, 
From sweetest singing birds. 


Yours are the songs I love to hear, 
When the departing day, 

Reluctant to his place of rest 
Steals silently away ; 

And round his golden-tinted bed 
The evening shadows play. 


They charm my soul at that sweet hour, 
The natal hour of love; 

When gentle winds, in silver tones, 
Come sighing through the grove ; 

And distant voices reach the ear 
From the deep blue above. 


They charm my soul, not like the thrill 
Of words all passion-born, 

Nor yet like saddening tones that rise 
From hearts with anguish torn ; 

But like two birds that sing at eve, 
The songs they sung at morn. 


Ye, like two birds upon one bough, 
Warble a duai strain, 

And wake eme‘ions in our hearts 
That ever will remain 

Precious as farewell words of friends 
We ne’er shall see again. 


Long be it thus, and long as now, 
May ye the lyre possess, 
And sing the songs that heard afar, 
All kindred bosoms bless ; 
The dual strains that fitly type 
Your dual loveliness. 
Burlington, Vt., June, 1851. 


CARTHAGENIAN COMMERCE. 


The intercourse that Carthage had with the 
interior of Africa is among the extraordinary 
facts of ancient commerce. This country has 
been the problem of modern times, to which the 
traveller has eagerly turned his footsteps, seek- 
ing for the sources of the Nile, or the course of 
the Niger, and if not finding death in the sands 
of the desert, or the malaria of the river, bring- 
ing back the shattered wreck of himself, and a 
few insulated facts of puzzling import, which 
leave us still in obscurity. Yet more than two 
thousand years ago, the road from Carthage to 
Timbuctoo was regularly travelled. It led 
across the great Desert of Sahara, connecting 
oasis with oasis, and yielding, for hundreds of 
miles, no drop of water for the parched lips of 
trader or camel. Along this dreadful highway, 
where the whirlwind of sand, or the breath of 
the simoon, enveloped-man and beast in its 
deadly embrace, and the dried and blackened 
mummies of former enterprises lay scattered in 
the path, did the toil-worn and panting caravan 
reach the Joliba, and barter the products of the 
sea-coast for those of the interior of Africa —C. 
Russell. 


MENTAL EXERTION. 


There is nothing good written under the in- 
spiration of drink. Burns did not write the 
‘*- Cotter's Saturday Night” under the inspiration 
of drink. Byron did not write “ Childe Harold ” 
und:r the inspiration of drink. The best writers 
have been sober men. Sheridan might have 
been an exception amongst the latter, but even 
Sheridan sobered himself to compose his —_ 
es. Under pretence of recovering himself from 
a debauch, he would shut himself up for days 
together, to connect a speech, word by word, 
and sentence by sentence, till he had it perfect, 
and then he would palm it upon the House of 
Commons as an extemporary effusion. His 
very jokes were elaborated when sober and in 
secret, to let off over the bottle. or exploded in 
the House, as if they were the inspiration of the 
moment. ‘The hardest working public men have 
always been sober men.—Portiand Transcript. 


SECRET SYMPATHY. 


There are moments when some stormy im- 
= will force the heart to declare the iong- 

uried thoughts of years—perhaps some secret 
instinct telis us that we are near to those who 
can sympathize and feel for us—perhaps these 
are the overflowings of grief, without w the 
heart would grow full to bursting—Douglas 
Jerrold. 


PLAIN SPEAKING. 
A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of lit- 
tle minds. If you would be a man, speak what 
ou think to-day, in words as hard as cannon 
lis, and to-morrow speak what to-morrow 
thinks, in hard words again, though you shall 
contradict all you have said to-day.—merson. 
Le 


BLUSTERING 
Those orators who give us much noise and 
many words, but little argument and less wit, 
and who are the most loud when they are the 
least lucid, should take a lesson from the great 
volume of nature; she often gives us the light- 
ning even without the thunder, but never the 


thunder without the lightning —Burritt. 
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{Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 


THE TWO PORTRAITS. 


BY MES. CAROLINE ORNE. 


CHAPTER L 


f ATE,” said Mrs. Linton, entering the 
»\, drawing-room with an open letter in 
her hand, “I have good newsfer you. Clarence 
has arrived at New Orleans, whence he will soon 
take passage for New York, where some busi- 
ness, he says, may detain him a week or two, 
but he expects, at any rate, to be home by 
Christmas.” 

Kate changed color as she replied : 

“TI am sorry you told me, aunt, for it will be 
a long time to dread his arrival.” 

“How strangely you talk, Kate. I should 
think, that, young as you were, when you saw 
my son, you would remember enough about him 
to know that he is, not only a very handsome 
young man, but possessing very pleasing—I 
might say, has fascinating manners.” 

“ Yes, [can remember that I liked his ap- 
pearance, and his portrait tells me that he is 


handsome.” 
“ Then why do you dread his arrival ?” 


“T am afraid that he will be disappointed in 
me. I wish cousin Elinor had not written that 
letter to him. Had I been consulted, I am cer- 
tain that it never would have been sent.” 

“Tam sure I cannot imagine what objection 
you could have to its being sent. He requested 
her to describe you to him, and she did, to the 
best of her ability.” 

“She described me as beautiful and accom- 
plished.” 

“ And so you are, besides which you possess 
all the domestic qualities desirable in a wife.” 

“In your opinion, dear aunt, but your son 
has seen a great deal of the world; he has been 
familiar with the best society, both at home and 
abroad, which may cause him to judge differ- 
ently. O, I do so regret the conditions of my 
uncle’s will, which obliges Clarence to marry 
me, or to see his mother’s home pass into the 
hands of strangers, who already have more than 
they need.” 

“ And so should I regret it, did I not feel cer- 
tain that, even if there were no such condition, 
he would choose you before any other person in 
the world.” 

“T wish I could believe as youdo. Could the 
truth be known, I have no doubt, that Clar- 
ence, were it not that it would deprive both you 
and me of the-means of support, would gladly 
be released, while I should as gladly release him. 
It would be a privilege to earn my own bread, 
rather than to be the wife of one who would con- 
sider me a burden.” 

“Your uncle did what he thought would be 
for the best. He told me that before I was mar- 
ried to him, it had always been his intention to 
give the most of his property to you, as you were 
his only sister’s child; but that after he saw my 
son, he was so well pleased with him, he decided, 
at once, to make him his heir.” 

“Yes, and had he stopped there, it would have 
been all well enough, for I don’t wish for the 
property—I prefer that Clarence should have it.” 

“ You should never have suffered on account 
of its having been transferred to my son, even 
had the condition of your marriage been omitted; 
for you are the same as our own daughter to me, 
and should always have shared the comforts of 
my home as long as you remained unmarried. 
How old were you, when you saw Clarence for 
the last time ?” 

“Only ten, while he was nineteen. I remem- 
‘bered how he looked, perfectly well, before he 
sent you his portrait, yet in one of his letters to 
you, he mentioned that he did not retain the 
slightest recollection of my appearance, except 
that I was very much freckled.” 

“Yes, but that defect is all done away now. 
Your complexion is beautifally clear and trans- 
parent. You are full handsome enough, almost 
too handsome ; for, to confess the truth, Kate, 
I don’t care to have my son greatly influenced 
by personal beauty. I should prefer to have him 
seta higher value on the moral and mental 
qualities, and I have so high an opinion of him, 
as to make no doubt that he will. But you 
don’t inquire a word about what he has written. 
Have you no curiosity to read his letter ¢” 

As she spoke, she handed it to Kate. 

“What do you say to his request, to have 
your miniature sent him?” said Mrs. Linton, 
when Kate had finished reading the letter. 

“ Perhaps it will be best, as it will enable him 
to form some idea of my face, and if it strikes 
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him as particularly disagreeable, he may prefer 
relinguishing all claim to the property, rather 
than to accept it with the necessary incum- 
brance.” 

“T wonder why he never requested it before.” 

“And did it never strike you as being some- 
what singular, that before embarking for Europe, 
he never expressed the slightest wish to see me, 
when only a single day’s journey parted us? 
He evidently wished to put off the evil day, 
when he would be obliged to make my acquaint- 
ance, as long as possible.” 

“JT must confess that I did think it a little sin- 
gular. As he requests an answer to his letter 
before he leaves New Orleans, I must write in 
season to send by the morning mail. If you 
conclude to send him your miniature, Mr. Har- 
lowe, who expects to start for New York in the 
morning, will take charge of it, and will leave 
it in the care of Mrs. Carter, as Clarence 
directed.” 

“If Mr. Harlowe is going to call at Mrs. Car- 
ter’s it will be a good opportunity to send Miss 
Day’s portrait, which she accidentally left here 
last summer. She will soon get i, as she often 
visits Mrs. Carter.” 

“So it will—I am glad you thought of it.” 

Mrs. Linton now rose to retire to her room, 
that she might write to her son, while Kate went 
to procure the portraits. : 

“ Bring them to my chamber,” said Mrs. Lin- 
ton, “as I wish to look at them before I com- 
mence my letter.” 

In a minute or two, Kate entered her aunt’s 
room with the two portraits in her hand. Miss 
Day’s was a daguerreotype, but Kate’s was one 
of the old fashioned miniatures painted on ivory, 
and was the work of a young artist of great 
promise. Mrs. Linton opened them, and placed 
them side by side on the table. 

“ Look, Kate,” said she, smiling, “and observe 
the difference.” 

The daguerreotype likeness represented a 
lady about thirty, and one who certainly could 
have no claim to be considered beautiful, the 
face being bony and angular, and the features 
large and irregular. Yet, as Mrs. Linton and 
Kate were intimately acquainted with her, they 
could read her “visage in her mind,” and both 
loved and respected her for her good and amia- 
ble qualities. A more decided contrast between 
two likenesses could hardly be imagined, than 
that exhibited by Miss Day’s and Kate’s. Hair 
of a golden brown, and of the richest luxuriance, 
waved back from the forehead of the latter, 
while the snowy eyelids, with their deep, silken 
fringes, by partly veiling, brightened the beauty 
of the dark, violet eyes. The lips, ofa fresh and 
vivid red, were of beautiful formation, and pos- 
sessed a beautiful curve, which imparted a 
piquancy to the whole countenance, eminently 
expressive of the true character of the original. 

“ After all,” said Mrs. Linton, looking from 
the picture to Kate, “it does not do you full 
justice. There is a play of the features, as 
young Arnott truly said, which must elude the 
artist’s pencil.” 

“Tt is a face that might please some persons,” 
said Kate, “ but knowing as I do, that there is a 
diversity of opinion as reyards beauty, as well 
as everything else, I shall not be in the least 
disappointed if——” 

“ If Clarence is not of the number,” said Mrs. 
Linten, finding that she left the sentence unfin- 
ished. “Now I will confess, that I shall not 
only be disappointed, but really angry with him, 
if he is not.” 

“That would be ungenerous, would it not? 
But I will no longer prevent you from writing.” 

“ Shan’t I leave room for you to write a few 
words 

“Certainly not. Excuse me for speaking so 
peremptorily ; but if there is ever any corres- 
pondence between us, I shall give him the privi- 
lege of beginning it” 

Kate withdrew, and Mrs. Linton proceeded to 
write her letter. After bestowing high praise 
on Kate’s moral, intellectual, and domestic 
qualities, she added a few words concerning the 
portrait. 

“ Kate,” said she, “made no objection to send- 
ing you her likeness, which will, as you request- 
ed, be left in the care of Mrs. Carter. You will, 
I think, admit that it is very beautiful, yet I can 
assure you, that it is greatly inferior to the 
original.” 

Having sealed her letter, she sent it to the 
post-office, that it might be ready for the early 
mail. She then wrote a note to Mrs. Carter; 
and enclosing the miniatures in separate enve- 
lopes, directed one to her son, the other to Miss 
Catharine Day. : 


CHAPTER IL. 
Clarence Norman, who received his mother’s 
letter directed to him at New Orleans, called on 
Mrs. Carter, soon after his arrival at New York, 


“wlio handed him a small package. On his way 


back to the hotel where he boarded, he fell in 
with a gentleman of his acquaintance, whom, 
on arriving at the hotel, he invited to his room. 

“ You recollect, Elmore,” said he, taking the 
miniature from his pocket, “what I once told 
you about my late step-father’s will.” 

“ Yes, he gave you his property, provided you 
married his niece, Miss Catharine Redman.” 

“ He did, and here, I suppose, is her likeness. 
If it don’t please me, I shall never marry the 
original, having—thanks to my good fortune— 
the means of providing my mother a home, and 


‘| every comfort and luxury she can desire, besides 


enabling her to settle a handsome income on 
Kate, which will, I flatter myself, be a delicate 
way of remunerating the young lady for the loss 
of the property, of which I was involuntarily the 
cause. I have not told you by what means I 
suddenly found myself in possession of an ample 
fortune.” 

“ No, you have not, I should like to hear.” 

“ There was a gentleman by the name of Hor- 
ton, who was a passenger in the vessel in which 
I sailed from Liverpool to New Orleans, with 
whom I soon became intimately acquainted. 
He was a bachelor, and many years older than 
myself—being nearly or quite old enough to 
be my father. A few days after we arrived in 
port, he was taken sick with g fever, which it 
soon became evident must terminate fatally. 
When he became satisfied of this, he told me, 
that having no relations who needed his wealth, 
he had determined in his own mind to give it to 
me. I begged that he would reconsider this 
resolution, but he told me that he had already 
sufficiently reflected on the subject, and expressed 
a wish that the papers necessary to constitute 
me his heir might at once be prepared. He 
lived only a short time afterward, and I sin- 
cerely regretted his death, though he made me 
a rich man.” 

“ You are a fortunate fellow, I must confess,” 
said Elmore. “ But the likeness of your be- 
trothed—I am all impatience to see it, so just 
divest it of its numerous wrappings, and take a 
good, long look at it, after which I hope you 
will allow your humble servant a single peep. 
Ah, I see you have at last got down to the tissue 
paper. Your good mother must have had the 
lines of the poet in her mind when she was pre- 
paring it to send : 


*O what a pure and sacred thing, 
Is beauty curtained from the sight.’ ”’ 


“* Angels and ministers of grace defend us! ” 
exclaimed Norman, and rising from his chair, 
he threw the miniature across the room, which 
fortunately alighted on a well cushioned sofa. 

His lips were compressed, and his countenance 
bore every mark of his being in a towering pas- 
sion. Elmore regarded him with surprise, while 
Norman, after a moment’s reflection, could not 
help laughing. He went and took up the por- 
trait, and said, as he handed itto Elmore: 

“Don’t let its dazzling beauty overpower you 
as itdid me. It certainly will not be safe for 
me to look on the living face, for my mother 
assures me that the artist has not done it justice.” 

Elmore could not forbear smiling, as he looked 
at it. 

“T strangely suspected,” said Norman, “ that 
my mother was blinded by partiality, but I 
could not have believed that the poor girl was 
quite as ugly as this. She must really be an 
object of pity.” j 

“ Not quite so bad as that, though, if the like- 
ness be a true one, she is certainly no Venus.” 

“I shall now love and honor Mr. Horton's 
memory more than ever, for putting it in my 
power to evade this marriage of convenience, 
without depriving either my mother or Kate of 
those comforts they have always been accus- 
tomed to.” 

“ Why, I don’t think this face is very plain,” 
said Elmore. “ The more I look at it, the better 
I like it. The countenance has a frank, open 
expression, and I can readily imagine that a 
lady of good sense, a cultivated mind, and pleas- 
ing manners, might prove quite attractive, even 
if no handsomer than we may conclude the 
original of this to be.” 

“That may be, yet I have not the least ambi- 
tion in the world to make the lady my wife. 
Had the portrait of Miss Redman pleased me, I 
intended to hasten home as soon as possible. 
Now, I shall write to my mother, and tell her 


frankly, that although I had formed no very 
exalted opinion of her favorite’s beauty, I did 
expect that she was what might be called good- 
looking, and that I should prefer my wife, when- 
ever I marry, to be a lady I could introduce to 
my friends, without suspecting, the moment they 
met in secret conclave, that they would say, 
‘anybody might know that he would never have 
married her, had it not been for Mr. Linton’s 
will” I shall furthermore request her to tell 
Miss Redman, that I hope she will feel at perfect 
liberty to contract a matrimonial engagement 
with any gentleman who may offer her his 
hand.” 

“ Now I advise you to go and see the lady. 
If she is as keen-sighted in such matters as the 
generality of her sex, she will soon find that 
you are indifferent to her, and will voluntarily 
release you.” 

*“T believe that would be the best way, but as 
I shall be obliged to remain here, at least, a 
week longer, I must write, having promised my 
mother that I would; and as she will expect me 
to say how I Jike the portrait, it will be best not 
to disguise the truth.” 

The letter was accordingly written, in which 
he authorized his mother to tell Kate, in a way 
to spare her feelings, as much as she was able, 
that being convinced that he could never regard 
her with the affection necessary to secure her 
happiness, he thought that in justice to her, as 
well as himself, the engagement between them 
had better be cancelled. He also gave a minute 
detail of all the circumstances which had so unex- 
pectedly put him in possession of an independent 
fortune. 

He received answer to his letter by return of 
mail, in which his mother informed him that 
Kate, a few days previous to its receipt, had re- 
ceived and accepted an invitation from a lady 
who resided in a distant town, to make her a 
visit. 

“ I wrote to her that very morning,” she went 
on to say, “for I thought the sooner she was 
made acquainted with the contents of your let- 
ter, the better it would be on every account. I 
cannot forbear saying, that I was utterly aston- 
ished at the opinion you expressed in relation to 
Kate’s portrait. It appears to me that you are 
wilfully blind to what I cannot help thinking 
the almost unrivalled beauty of a countenance, 
which is only exceeded by her virtues and 
accomplishments.” 

He smiled at what he considered his mother’s 
strange hallucination, and at the same time con- 
gratulated himself at what he esteemed the for- 
tunate absence of Kate. This circumstance 
made him more impatient to return home, and 
by addressing himself diligently to the comple- 
tion of his business, he was able in the morning 
to take his seat in the cars, which would convey 
him within half a day’s drive of his mother’s 
residence. 

It was about one o'clock when he exchanged 
the cars for a stage-coach, by which mode of con- 
veyance he would be obliged to perform the 
rest of the journey. On taking his seat, he 
found that five ladies were to be the companions 
of his journey, and he experienced not a little 
chagrin and vexation, when he found that the 
original of the portrait his mother sent him was 
one of them. He was on the point of exchang- 
ing his seat for one outside, when a young lady, 
whose face had been turned from him, suddenly 
looked round. He, at once, altered his mind, 
for he preferred even to be annoyed at Kate 
Redman’s presence, rather than to deprive him- 
self of the pleasure of an occasional look at what 
he thought the most charming countenance he 
had ever beheld. Her eye met his, as she turned 
round, and as they fell beneath his‘look of ad- 
miration, he imagined that her color heightened. 
It was not long, before he found that she and 
the homely Kate were on terms of intimacy. 

The latter evidently recognized him, for she 
said something to the beautiful girl by her side, 
which, judging by the subdued whisper in which 
she spoke, was intended for no other ear, yet he 
was certain that he overheard her pronounce his 
name. As soon as this whispered communica- 
tion ceased, she turned towards him and took a 
leisurely survey of his person, and though he 
must have seen that he was conscious of the 
scrutiny he was undergoing, she did not appear 
to be disposed to spare him, until she had fully 
gratified her curiosity. 

“ Quite cool, at any rate,” thought Clarence ; 
yet while he was disgusted at her assurance, he 
was still more tantalized with her companion’s 
shyness. He had not, since the view he had of 
her face just after his entrance into the coach, 
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been able to do more than obtain an occaisonal 
glimpse of it.” 

When the other lady had surveyed his person 
to her heart’s content, she surprised him still 
more by addressing him. He did not notice the 
look of mischief lurking in her eyes as she did 
so, nor the significant pressure which she gave 
the young girl’s arm by her side, in order to 
attract her attention. 

“If I am not greatly mistaken,” said she, in a 
yoice, which she took considerable pains to ren- 
der unmelodious, “ I know who you are.” 

“Very likely,” he replied; “and if Jam not 
greatly mistaken, I know who you are.” 

“ I know you by your portrait,” said she—* the 
one you sent your mother.” 

“ And I know you by yours, which my mother 
sent me.” 

“Two circumstances which prove, as I first 
expected, that your name is Clarence Norman.” 

“ And that yours is Catharine Redman.” 

“ You cannot doubt,” she replied, “that I am 
the original of the portrait your mother sent you, 
through the likeness,” she added, putting on a 
queer, quizzical expression of countenance, 
“must, of course, lack my play of features. 
This want is often felt when looking at a por- 
trait, as you are doubtless aware, and is the 
great reason why a likeness so seldom possesses 
the charm of the original. Another is, the pic- 
ture has no voice wherewith to discourse sweet 
music.” 

“ But there is some comfort in knowing that 
it has no power to assail the ears of the hearer 
with a dissonance equal to the croaking of a ra- 
ven,” said Clarence, petulantly. 


“©, I should pity any person who was so 
unfortunate as to have such a voice,” said she, 
in tones that bore an unmistakable resemblance 
to the notes of the ominous bird in question. 
Like the poet—was it Watts, or Young?—I 
always thought that a low, sweet voice was an 
excellent thing in woman. Your mother was 
always praising my voice. Now, for my part, 
I never thought there was anything remarkably 
melodious in it. The voice of my young friend 
here, is quite as soft and sweet as mine, if not 
more so.” 

These remarks were made with so much ap- 
parent sincerity, and with a look of so much 
demureness, that the risibility of the passengers 
—that of Clarence among the rest—so far got 
the better of their politeness, as to constrain 
them to indulge ina hearty laugh. The lady, 
herself, who preserved an inflexible gravity, 
looked round with real or feigned astonishment, 
but made noremark. Clarence, who entertained 
a vague suspicion that she was quizzing him, 
felt devoutly thankful for the respite afforded 
his ears, for he had almost begun to grow ner- 
vous at being obliged to listen to a voice, which 
seemed to be made up of every harsh and dis- 
cordant tone under the sun. The silence re- 
mained unbroken, except by, now and then, a 
casual remark. 

One by one, the passengers arrived at their 
several places of destination, so that by the time 
they arrived in sight of Mrs. Linton’s elegant 
mansion, Clarence, Kate Redman, and the young 
lady who was tae companion of her journey, 
were all that remained in the coach. 

“T am really obliged to Kate for bringing this 
beautiful girl home with her,” mentally solilo- 
quized Clarence. “I suppose she has not the 
least idea, that a person of such ravishing beauty 
as herself—to say nothing of her mellifluent 
voice—need fear a rival in one, who has nothing 
mofe to recommend her, than a fine form, fault- 
less features, a transparent complexion, fresh 
with the rosy gift of health, and the whole made 
enchanting by an expression, bright and ever- 
varying as sunbeams among the ripples of a 
lake.” 

He thought that after they three were left by 
themselves, Kate might, at least, have introduced 
him to her friend, but as they were now near 
their journey’s end, he comforted himself with 
the reflection that he should soon ascertain who 
she was. 

Mrs. Linton was at the door, ready to receive 
herson. It was three years since he left home 
for Europe, and in the joy of their first meeting, 
Kate and her companion were forgotten. As 
soon as Mrs. Linton’s self-possession was a little 
restored, she said to Clarence: 

“I suppose there is no need of introducing 
you to the ladies, for as you have been travelling 
companions, you have, without doubt, become 
pretty well acquainted.” 

“I know Kate by her portrait,” he replied, in 


a low voice, “ but I am yet ignorant of the other 
lady’s name.” 

“O, she is another Kate,” said his mother, 
and then she formally introduced him to Miss 
Catharine Day. 

Clarence made his best bow to the lovely girl, 
who had so excited his admiration, but with a 
bright smile, she said : 

“ Honor to whom horor is due—my name is 
Kate Redman.” 

“ Then the portrait my mother sent me, is not 
Kate Redman’s.” t 

“No, Miss Day has that, safe and sound. 
Both of the portraits were sent to Miss Carter’s 
at the same time, but aunt Linton, it seems, 
misdirected them. It so happened that Miss 
Day and I met at Mrs. Howe’s—the lady I 
went to visit—when she discovered the mistake.” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Day, “ and as I had no little 
curiosity to see Mr. Clarence Norman, of whom 
I had heard so much, I yielded to Kate's per- 
suasion to accompany her home.” 

Miss Day, who possessed considerable comic 
talent, made them all very merry during the 
evening, by rehearsing the scene in the stage- 
coach, with impromptu variations, in the course 
of which she proved that if Mrs. Linton had 
praised the sweetness of her voice, it was not 
without reason. She soon became a great 
favorite with Clarence, and he often said, that 
“had he never seen Kate Redman, he certainly 
should have been in danger of falling in love 
with Kate Day.” This, as he afterwards found, 
would have been an unfortunate circumstance, 
Miss Day’s hand having for some time been 
promised to a gentleman fully capable of ap- 
preciating her many good qualities. Having 
spent the Christmas holidays with her friends, 
she took leave, with the promise to return in a 
few weeks, in order to be present at the bridal 
of Clarence and Kate. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
FAREWELL. 


BY L. N. BURDICK. 


There is a word whose solemn tone 
Comes o’er the spirit like a knell ; 
And sadder than the ocean’s moan, 
Is that low, trembling sound, “ farewell.” 


It flits across the heart’s green bowers, 
When roses bloom without a thorn ; 

And on its gay and fragrant flowers, 
It leaves a blight—a waste forlorn. 


In this dark world we often hear 
That word, so like a passing bell ; 

And sunniest days of joy and cheer 
Are ever followed by “fi 


But on that loved and loving shore, 
Where death and sorrow cannot dwell, 
Fond, trusting hearts, shall part no more, 
Nor breathe that tearful word, “ farewell.” 
Utica, N. Y., June, 1851. 


BEAUTIFUL ALLEGORY. 


Mr. Crittenden was engaged in defending a 
man who had been indicted for a capital offence. 
After an elaborate and — defence, he 
closed his effort by the following striking and 
beautiful allegory : 

“ When God, in his eternal counsel, conceived 
the thought of man’s creation, he called to him 
the three Ministers who wait constantly upon his 
throne—Justice, ‘Truth and Mercy; and thus 
addressed them: ‘Shall we make man? Then 
said Justice, ‘O God, make him not; for he will 
trample upon thy laws. ‘Truth made answer 
also, ‘O God, make him not: for he will pollute 
thy sanctuaries.” But Mercy; dropping upon 
her knees, and looking ap through her tears, ex- 
claimed, ‘O God! make him ; I will watch over 
him with my care through all the dark paths 
which he may have to tread.’ Then God made 
man, and said to him, ‘O man! thou art the 
child of Mercy ; go and deal with thy brother.’ ” 

The jury, when he finished, were drowned in 
tears, and against evidence, and what must have 
been their own convictions, brought in a speedy 
verdict of not guilty. 


A WONDERFUL PROJECT. 


We have it on the authority of Mr. McLaugh- 
lin, recently returned from abroad, that there is 
a project on foot at Naples to extinguish the 
fires at Vesuvius! It is understood that the 
bottom of the main or grand crater is several 
thousand feet below the level of the sea. The 

lan, therefore, is to dig a large treneh or canal 
rom the sea to the crater, the expense of which 
will not exceed two millions of dollars, and thus 
extinguish the fires that have been burning for 
thousands of years! It is said that the fine lands 
thus to be reclaimed, will more than ten times 
pay the expense of executing the great design — 
French paper. 


With much we surfeit, plenty makes us poor, 
The wretched Indian scorns the golden cre. 


{Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.]} 
HOPE ON. 


. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 
When round thee adversity’s tempest shall gather, 
And the sweet star of love shall be covered in gloom ; 
And friends fly like summer birds, when wintry weather 
Forbids the young bud and the blossom to bloom. 


When cruel afflictions thy portion shall be, 
And dreary and desolate earth shall appear; 
No hand stretched in kindness and aid unto thee, 
No bosom to pity, and for thee no tear. 


Let the storm in its fury roll onwards in might, 
The willow may bend to its rage,—but the oak 


Will scorn to bow down though the lightnings may strike, 
And ravage and ruin attend the fell stroke. 


Be thou like that tree, confronting the gale, 
With brow ever lofty and soul ever strong ; 
A craven’s faint feelings can nothing avail 
In a world that is teeming with suffering and wrong. 


Hope on while a pulse in thy bosom shall beat, 
Hope ever, though all of life’s flowers are sere ; 
With fortitude armed each adversity meet, 
And dry from thy eye the womanish tear. 


O, never despair, though the last plank be riven, 
That bore thee afloat from life’s perishing bark ; 

With fortitude armed and thy faith upon heaven, 
Hope on for a star to illumine the dark! 

Troy, N. Y., June, 1851. 


MADAME GRISI AND HER HUSBAND. 


By the deed of separation of the celebrated 
singer, Grisi, and her husband, M. de Meley, he 
was to have the property of some iron-works at 
Chittery, but, as the revenue arising from them 
was uncertain, it was further stipulated that the 
wife should pay him 10,000 francs a year as long 
as she should remain on the stage. For some 
time past, this income has not been paid, and M. 
de Melcy, the day before yesterday, brought an 
action against his wife for the arrears, amounting 
to 27,500 francs. The counsel pleaded that the 
revolution of February had so injured her in her 
professional pursuits, that she was no longer 
able to pay so large a sum as 10,000 francs a 
year, and offered in lieu of the arrears due, to 
Rey a sum of 10,000 francs. The counsel for 

. de Melcy denied the truth of the statement 
made as to the reduced means of Madame Grisi, 
and entered intoa detail of the sums received by 
her at different theatres, etc. He mentioned, 
among o:ther things, that when in Russia, she 
had received very valuable presents in jewels, 
and in particular a wreath for the head, valued 
at 30,000 roub es (about 120,000 franes), which 
had been purchased by subscription, the empe- 
ror himself having subscribed 10,000 roubles. 
He stated, also, in reply to the advocate of Ma- 
dame Grisi, who, after having alluded to the 
abandonment of the Italian Opera by the aris- 
tocracy, in consequence of the revolution, had 
described the attempt of his client to find a com- 
— in London as unfortunate, that she 

ad not been a loser to the extent pretended. 
On the contrary, he declared that she had real- 
ized large sums, and had received not less than 
30,000 francs in England for her assistance at 
the musical festivals. The court, after weighing 
the statements and arguments of the counsel for 
both parties, condemned the defendant to pay 
the whole sum claimed by M. de Meley.—Ga- 
lignani’s Messenger. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion. } 
THE SUNSHINE OF LOVE. 


BY M. BEMIS POTTER. 


When the soul with conflicting emotions is dark, 
And the spirit with misfortune is bowed, 

Comes the sunshine of love, like the dove to the ark, 
And dispels sorrow’s gloom while piercing its cloud. 


0, how blissful a solace, to feel its bright ray 
Cheering the heart with its thrilling emotion ; 
Affording us comfort, giving hope day by day, 
With its fervor, ics fondness, its sincerest devotion. 


How joy ous the knowledge midst trouble and care, 
To know that we still have a hope supporting ; 

To feel our soul nerved every danger to dare, 
While our spirit in love’s sunshine is basking. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., June, 1851. 


ACTORS BEHIND THE SCENES. 


O, while I live, let me not be admitted (un- 
der special favor) to an actor’s dressing-room. 
Let me not see how Cato painted, or how Cxsar 
combed! Let me not meet the prompt-boys in 
the passage, nor see the half-lighted candles stuck 
against the bare walls, nor hear the creaking of 
machines, or the fiddlers laughing; nor see a 
Columbine practising a pirouette in sober sad- 
ness, nor Mr. Grimaldi’s fuce drop from mirth to 
sudden melancholy as he passes the side-scene, 
as if a shadow crossed it, nor witness the long- 
chinned generation of the pantomime sit twirl- 
ing their thumbs, nor overlook the fellow who 
holds the candle for the moon in the scene be- 
tween Lorenzo and Jessica! Spare me this in- 
sight into secrets I am not bound toknow. The 
stage is not a mistress that we are sworn to un- 
dress. Why should we look behind the glass of 
fashion ? y should we prick the bubble that 
reflects the world, and turn it toa little soap and 
water? Trust a little to first appearances— 


leave something to fancy.—Huziitt. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH COACH IN CHINA. 

Great wits jump. The very same idea had 
not before struck the celestial intellect of China. 
Amongst the presents carried out by our first 
embassy to that country was a state-coach. It 
had been specially selected as a personal gift 
by George III; but the exact mode of using it 
was a mystery to Pekin. The ambassador, in- 
deed (Lord Macartney), had made some dim and 
imperfect explanations upon the point; but as 
his excellency communicated these in a diplo- 
matic whisper, at the very moment of his depart- 
ure, the celestial mind was very feebly illumina- 
ted; and it became necessary to cail a cabinet 
council on the grand state question—* Where 
was the emperor to sit?’ The hammer-cloth 
happened to be unusually gorgeous; and partly 
on that consideration, but partly also because 
the box offered the most elevated seat, and un- 
deniably went foremost, it was resolved by ac- 
clamation that the box was the imperial place, 
and, for the scoundrel who drove, he might sit 
where he could find a perch. The horses, there- 
fore, being harnessed, under a flourish of music 
and a salute of guns, solemnly his imperial ma- 
jesty ascended his new English throne, having 
the first lord of the treasury on his right hand, 
and the chief jester on his left. Pekin gloried 
in the spectacle; and in the whole flowery peo- 
ple constructively present by representation, 
there was but one discontented person, which 
was the coachman. This mutinous individual, 
looking as black-hearted as he really was, au- 
daciously shouted, “ Where am I to sit?” But 
the privy council, incensed by his disloyalty, 
unanimously opened the door, and kicked him 
into the inside. He had all the inside places to 
himself; but such is the rapacity of ambition, 
that he was still dissatisfied. ‘1 say,” he cried 
out in an extempore petition, addressed to the 
emperor through the window, “how am I to 
catch hold of the reins!” “ Any how,” was the 
answer; “don’t trouble me, man, in my glory ; 
through the windows, through the key-holes— 
how you please.” Finally this contumacious 
coachman lengthened the checkstrings into a 
sort of jury-reins,communicating with the horses ; 
with these he drove as steadily as may be sup- 
posed. The emperor returned after the briefest 
of circuits ; he descended in great pomp from his 
throne, with the severest resolution never to re- 
mount it. A public thanksgiving was ordered 
for his majesty’s prosperous escape from the dis- 
ease of a broken neck; and the state-coach was 
dedicated for ever as a votive offering to the god 
Fo, Fo—whom the learned more accurately 
called Fi Fi—De Quincey. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.]} 
THE MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


BY JOHN BARNARD. 


In a bright willow cradle, one hundred years old, 
A beautiful infant lay sleeping ; 

Its mother a nursery tale had just told, 
And now o’er her infant was keeping 

A tender watch—while it lay there in sleep, 

A faithful guard did the mother keep. 


She watched the dear child as it silently lay, 

For a smile on its face was beaming ; 
And fanciful visions around her did play, 

While her thoughts on the future were stealing; 
And she whispered a prayer for protection and guide, 
On the sweet little creature that slept by her side. 


“©, most merciful Father! thy aid I implore! 
Be my infant’s p his h ly guide ; 
In wisdom, in goodness, give increase of store, 
In the pure walks of life may he always abide ; 
And when the last tendril of life shall be riven, 
May his spirit ascend to the angels in heaven.” 


The sweet little prattler awoke with a smile 
As the prayer of his mother had ended ; 
And with bright, rosy face, joy beaming the while, 
He stretched forth his arms to be teuded ; 
The mother in rapture, face beaming with joy, 
In her arms fondly clasped her beautiful boy. 
Newburyport, Mass., June, 1851. 


EXTRAORDINARY DUEL. 

Prior to the commencement of one of M. Ju- 
lien’s concerts, lately, an incident which might 
have been attended with tragic consequences, 
took place. It appears that Herr Sommers, the 
saxophonist, and M. Grillen, one of the French 
drummers, had an altercation respecting some 

ecuniary obligation existing between them. 

ligh worls ensued, and a duel was decided on 
to settle the dispute, which might also have “ set- 
tled” the disputants as well, had fortune willed 
it so. Pistols were procured, and the seconds,— 
Messrs. Winterbottom, Cioffi, Franks and Viset, 
quickly measured off twenty paces in one of the 
passages of the Assembly Rooms, the combat- 
ants took their respective positions, and, on a 
preconcerted signal, both fired. The bullet from 
one missed its mark, but the other passed close 
by the neck of his antagonist, carrying away a 
portion of his coat collar, which was shot 
through, and striking the wall some paces off, 
deeply indented the brickwork. The seconds 
interfered, and each party deeming he had’ ob- 
tained sufficient “ satisfaction,” as is prescribed 
by the code of honor, shook hands, and then 
went into the concert room, to take their respec- 
tive parts in the evening’s entertainment, with 
the greatest nonchalance. The audience were 
profoundly ignorant cf what had transpired — 
Lincolnshire (E2ng.) Chronicle. 


With easy freedom and a gay 
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CLRASON'S PICLORIAL DRAWING 


COMPANION. 


CELEBRATED TRIO IN LUCREZIA BORGIA. 


Our readers are too familiar with this beauti- 
ful opera to require praise for its excellence from 
our pen. The scene which our artist has here 
sketched for us, is that which occurs between the 
Duke (Marini), Lucrezia (Bosio), and Genaro 


(Lorini), when jthe familiar and beautiful trio 
occurs, that never fails of being rapturously en- 
cored. By a careful observation of the engrav- 
ing, it will be observed that our artist has pre- 
served the likeness and entire expression of the 


| seene to the life. It was taken during the per- 
. formance of the opera recently, at the Bosion 
Theatre, Federal Street, where Max Maretzek 
closed, a short time since, the most successful 
opera season ever consummated in Boston. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
THE OCEAN BORIED. 


BY JOSEPH-W. NYS. 


He sleeps beneath no grassy mound, 
Where we may meet around his grave; 
No* in some consecrated ground, 
Where o’er his bed the grass may wave. 


Where, planted by affection’s hand, 
The rose may bloom and lily fair; 

Or weeping willow mourvful stand, 
As if it loved to linger there. 


We canvot go at morn—at noon, 
Nor yet evening's sweet, calm hour, 
Where he now sleeps; 0, *t wore a boon, 
On his dear grave our tears to shower! 
But ah! alas, it cannot be, 
Above his form we cannot bend; 
For in the bosom of the sea, 
Sleeps now our bro:her and our friend ! 


And yet, what mater where doth rest 
The mor‘al form when life is o’er; 
Whe'her within the ocean’s breast, 
Or far remote from ocean’s roar? 
Yet will affection, at the tomb, 
Bend o’er the lifeless, mortal form ; 
While the glad spirit through the gioom 
Hath soared beyond time’s fiercest storm. 


Reet, bro*her, in thine ocean bed, 
Within the “ crad-e¢ of the deep 
The sounding surge above thy head, 
A faichfal lullaby doth keep ; 
While round thee twine sea moases fair, 
Their beauty hidden ’neath the wave; 
O, sweetly dost thou slumber there, 
Thine early tomb—a coral cave. 


Now when the storm hath lost is sway, 
And bonding skies have ceased to weep; 
When merry sunbeams gii'tcring play 
On the calm bosom of the deep ; 
O, then, beside the ogean blue, 
We'll gaze upon its heaving breast, 
And think of thee, our loved and true, 
From care and sorrow now at rest. 
Lynn, Mass., June, 1861. 


We should not only do our duty when pre- 
pared, but we should endeavor to be always p.e- 


pared to do our duty. 


We are indebted to Mr. D. W. Nayson for 
this scene, sent to us from the gold region, and 
which represents the rude winter quarters of a 
band of miners, on the ridge between Oregon 
and Illinois Canons. The cabin on the right is 


A WINTER ENCAMPMENT IN CALIFORNIA. 


the one occupied by our artist, and those on the 
hill by parties from New York. In the back 


ground is the descent into the canon, where the 
gold is obtained. We have little idea of the 
hardships that are endured and necessarily en- 


countered by the gold diggers; they come home 
too often broken down in health. with shattered 
constitutions—if indeed they come home at all— 
and thus “ pay too dear for the whistle.” But it 
is an experience that many secm anxious to ob- 


tain for themselves, and so are deaf to that of 
those who have suffered in their earnest pursuit 
of the almighty do lar. But such is poor hum 
nature, too seldom satisfied to learn from the 
misfortunes of others ! 
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‘FREDERICK GLEASON, Proprietor. 


CONTENTS OF NEXT NUMBER. 


Hetty, the on The New Minis- 
a story, by Mies H. N. Haraaw 

Fiufkine to his Unele Toby, 
from the World’s Fair.” 

Riue-Byed story, by Miss Saran A. Hows. 

“The Past and the Future,” verses, by J. H. Burien. 

“To Hermione,” verses, by Carnotine A. Haypen. 

“A Love Song,” omy Joun F. Wrisaampet, Jr. 

“ Babylon,” ‘4 Cuances H. Stewart. 

“A a pew contributor. 

“The Gladness of a Smile,”’ verses, by F. W. WALDRON. 

“Twenty Years ago,’’ verees, by Ina B. Nortaaor. 

rit Longings,” lines, by Grace Gorpon. 

he Powt’s Chamber,” verses, by Caartes 8. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A view giving the scene in front of the State House, 
t aj on the of the State 
a large and capital en- 
graving. 


A picture of Barnum’s Wild Bull, now exhibiting under 
his mammoth tent of flags. It isa rare and wonderful 


A likenees of the Wild Man and his Son. also connected 
= this famous managerie. Most remarkable human 
ngs. 

A fine scene representing the capture of the Elephant 
belonging to this menage: Me, as it took place in Ceylon. 
A vivid and expressive picture. 

A scene representing the mode of catching and taming 
the a, tying them to trees, &c., as actually oc- 
curred to Mr. Barnum’s people in Ceylon. 

Columbia [lose Company, of Philade' 
visited our city, as they appeared receiving the ee of 
the Washing*on Artillery, in Washington Street. 

May Trainixg, giving a full and splendid view of the 
late review of the Boston Regiment upon Boston Common, 
by Gov. Boutwell and staff. This engraving will be a su- 
perb affair, and will cover one whole page of our paper. 

An engraving representing the a box presented by 
the New York Firemen to Jenny 

Also, one giving a representation of the beautiful and 
costly Cabinet, presented from the same source to the 
Queen of Song. 

Balloon Ascension of Madamoiselle Delon, the lady sero- 
naut, who ascended from Callowhill, Philadelphia, a few 
days since. A capital and interesting picture. 

Shipping the Elephants—a fine scene, representing the 
manner of ge*ting Mr. Barnum's Elephants on ship-board 
oif the coast of Veylon. 

The late fearful fire in Duane Street, New Y will be 
vividly depicted as represented by our engraver. oc- 
casion was one of wild and fearful interest. 

A fine portrait of the Rev. Losea Ballou, the well known 
Universalist mixister of Bovton. A perfect likeness and 
eo 4 that will be prized for its excellence. 

maritime picture, giving a view of the launch of the 

~ at New frow the yard of W. 

Wetb, a short time since. This clipper is tons 
measurewent. 


THE NEW STYLE OF DRESS. 

We are not a little surprised to see that the 
“ Bloomer” style of costume is actually gaining 
some considerable degree of popularity in our 
city, and that it is getting to be very common to 
mect ladies.clothed after this fashion during the 
rromenading hours of the day. It will be ob- 
served that we give “a copy from life” of this 
mode, in another place, but think it only fitted 
for children and young misses. We can hardly 
take up one of our exchanges that has not more 
or less to say upon the subject, and in some parts 
of the country the style is being largely adopted, 
especially in some of the villages of New York. 


Orrratic —It will be observed th t 
we have substituted an engraving of the celebra- 
ted trio scene from Lucrezia Borgia, in the pres- 
ent number, in place of a scene from the play of 
La Fiola. The latter scene shall appear in due 
season. 


Jexxy Linp.—It seems that the fair song- 
stress is not going home so soon as was anticipa- 
ted, but that she will soon close her contract with 
Mr. Barnum. and then probably give a series of 
concerts on her own account before she sails for 
Europe, in the States and Canada. 


Guzason's Pacrontat Daiwixe Room Companton contin- 
Wes on in the high read of excellence it set out. 
in the world is betrer adap et to the drawing-room 
family Gleason's Pictorial —Odserver, Sacket’s 


Twaxxs.—We must renew our thanks to our 
brothren of the press for their reiterated good 
wishes and compliments. We shall strive to 

merit all the good things said of us. 


SHIP-BUILDING. 

The improvemets made in the construction 
of vessels for ocean and inland navigation, with- 
in a very few years, have more than kept pace 
with the advance of science in other departments, 
and perhaps no evidence could be adduced which 
so strongly betokens the advance of civilization 
as this referred to, bearing upon the commerce of 
the world. In place of the lumbering, clumsy 
and cumbersome ships of the past and preceding 
centuries, which laid idle with bare yards during 
the night time, and made but slow progress in 
the day, requiring months to cross the Atlan- 
tic, we have now flying palaces, which more 
than realize the fable of Aladdin’s travelling 
mansion; and the gallant clippers of to-day are 
as much in advance of the caravels of the Span- 
ish discoverers and the trade-ships of the colonists, 
as they were of the junks of China and Japan. 

To such perfection has naval architecture been 
carried, that such vessels as the Flying Cloud, 
the Mermaid, and the Witch of the Wave, with 
a score of other modern crafts, are indeed the 
type of beauty, grace and speed. We have given 
specimens of these clipper crafts in these pages, 
and shall continue to do so, for we consider the 
subject one of more than ordinary interest. And 
within how few years, within the memory of 
children even, have those marvels of the age, 
the magnificent Atlantic steamships, become as- 
tonishing realities. It seems to be but yesterday 
since one of the most learned men in Europe, 
the famous Dr. Lardner, clearly demonstrated— 
for there ts no other word to apply to his clear 
and convincing logic—the impossibility of steam 
navigation of the Atlantic. 

This instance goes far to show us the fallacy of 
human judgment. Dr. Lardner was accredited 
by many as being correct, his arguments were 
unanswerable, until one bright summer day there 
came gliding into our waters, a trim-built bark, 
with a gracefully moulded hull and taper spars, 
swimming like a naiad, proudly regardless of the 
adverse winds and tides, a messenger from the 
far shore of the Atlantic, to inform the designers 
of the new world, that practice had triumphed 
over theory, thac logic and the schools were 
nought, and thut vhe great problem of the navi- 
gation of the Atlantic by steam had been victo- 
riously solved. 

And now every great maritime port of Europe 
sends forth its cloud-capped floating palace, or 
its swift-winged steamer, annihilating time and 
distance. Envious of its great rival, canvas 
competes almost successfully with steam, and 
they struggle across the ocean, neck and neck, 
like mettled steeds upon a race course. With 
what new marvels science intends to surprise us, 
we cannot guess; she has already furnished us 
with the wings of the wind, and taught us to 
traverse the sea like a bird, and yet desire out- 
strips fulfilment. 


GLE\son’s PICTORIAL Drawine Room Compayion.—The 
fourth number of this sp l weekly graces our table. 
Judging by the appearance of his paper, Gleason has some- 
thing like a regiment of the best designers and =e 
constantly at work, and an hamense gy must be 
nec to sustain such a ouflay f anybody 
wants ten dollars’ worth of elegant pictures, and one of 
the most beau‘iful and Jargest newspapers in the world 
thrown in, let him send €3 to F. Gleason, Museum Build- 
ing, Boston.— Demvcratic Standard, Akron, Ohio. 


PERIODICALS IN Houaxp—It appears that 
Holland has a hundred twenty-five monthly and 
fourteen weekly periodical publications: thirty- 
two are devoted to Protestant theology; eleven 
to Catholic ; eighteen for literary and critical 
productions. Some of the literary reviews are 
remarkable for style, strength, and variety of 
topics. Many of the whole number have flour- 
ished for twenty and thirty years. 


Srncurarn Imvortation.—S-veral arrivals 
from France, at different American ports, have 
brought large quantities of French potatoes, re- 
ported to be of an excellent quality; and some 
cargoes from the same fertile country have, we 
observe, reached Ireland. To think of Ireland 
and the United Sates importing potatoes—and 
from France too. 


Guzasoy'’s Picrons.t.—This is a gem in its way, show- 
ing that as beautitus pictorial works can be got up in tais 
country as in Europe; aud having the superior merit of 
being wholly domes:ie.— St. Louis Reveille. 


Sap Occurrence.—The Post states that 
Jobn H. Gray, one of the Tehuantepec survey- 
ing party, and another man, were devoured by a 
shark while bathing in the Pacitic. 


Tax Great Fain—The receipts for ad- 
mission to the Crystal Palace lately amounted 


to over $16,000 in one day. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

The most glowing anticipations of the projec- 
tors of the great Fair, now being held in Lon- 
don, have been more than realized by the splen- 
dor and success of the exhibition. Judging by 
the very calmest and coolest accounts that reach 
us, the Crystal Palace, in its vast area, comprises 
more splendor than the fabulous caves of olden 
times. Here the products of the earth and of hu- 
man labor, wealth and industry, stand side by 
side in emulous glory; and the gorgeous gems 
and jewels of the East are perhaps eclipsed by 
the marvels of human industry and genius. 
Hither flock the representatives of all the civil- 
ized nations of the eurth, to gratify their national 
pride in the contemplation of the products of 
their own lands, and to learn respect for others 
in viewing their achievements. Here the mer- 
curial Frenchman stands beside the bearded 
Russian, the lively Italian by the contemplative 
German, the swarthy Spaniard by the fair-haired 
Saxon, while, a peer among his fellows, stands 
the free-born American, distinguished by his in- 
dependent bearing. 

Such congregations assembled for such a pur- 
pose, go a great way towards extinguishing na- 
tional animosities, and producing that brother- 
heod of nations which has been the dream of 
philanthropists for ages; and the visiters to the 
World’s Fair will carry back to their respective 
countries memories of kindnesses reciprocated, 
to take the place, hereafter, of those souvenirs 
of deadly strife and military rivalry, which are 
the relics of a barbarous period. Henceforth we 
may hope that a nobler spirit of emulation will 
animate the nations of the globe. The struggle 
will be, not which country shall produce the 
largest number of bayonets, but the most abun- 
dant harvests ; not the greatest quantity of death- 
dealing arms, but the greatest number of labor- 
saving machines, of elegant objects of art, and 
of all that sustains, ennobles, elevates and refines 
society. 

We regard this as the commencement of a 
series of great national festivals, and we hope 
that next year the United States, imitating the 
example of Great Britain, will, in turn, invite 
the world to its own shores, and to share its 
generous hospitality. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 

On page 101 we give a fine view of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., taken by our artist from the magnificent 
granite Quay, the only landing on the Island, 
and the only point wherein a view of Brooklyn 
would be recognized. 

On the left of the scene is the East River and 
New York, with its forest of shipping. Fulton 
Ferry lays at the point; beyond this are the 
Glass Works, Factories, and Brooklyn Heights— 
and the South Ferry, which lies between the sloop 
and schooner. The long building on the left is 
the commencement of the Atlantic Dock. 

The Quay, in the foreground, is well worthy 
of particular notice, forming a fine shelter for 
boats. On one corner is a large iron crane for 
hoisting cannon, &c. ; the other is a water guage, 
to tell the depth of water. 

The engraving given us by our artist on page 
112, is a very perfect likeness of another of those 
splendid clipper ships, for which this vicinity is 
fast becoming so justly celebrated. If possible 
she is an improvement upon all before her, and 
embraces all the modern appliances that expe- 
rience and science have suggested. She is com- 
manded by J. Hardy Millett, registers 1500 tous, 
Custom House measurement, and has been built 
at a cost of about $80,000. Her principal owner 
is Capt. John Bertram, of Salem, from whence 
port she hails. It is but a short time since she 
was floating in all her beanty of outline off our 
shores, but has now sailed for San Francisco, 
where so many of our clipper crafts have gone, 
with a cargo of provisions, from whence she will 
clear for the West Indies. ‘The Witch of the 
Waz.e, it is confidently predicted by the owners, 
will prove a witch indeed, so far as speed is con- 
cerned. Success to her. 


A “ BLroomer.”—We learn from the 
Saturday Gazette that the new Turkish costume 
has been adopted in Troy by Miss Bartola, one 
of the remarkable Aztec children who were in 
this city in the winter. 


Deatu or Hernena.—By advices from New 
Orleans, we learn that Ex-President Herrera of 
Mexico, died lately in the city of Mexico. 


A Catoutation—The dead exceed five fold 
the minutes since the creation. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Francis McKay, 
of Taunton, to Mrs. Ann Perry. 
By Rev. rg: Me. Craft, Mr. John F. Nightingale to Miss 


By her, Dr. Bigelow, Mr. Charles 8. Maldt to Miss Eli- 
zabeth A. Fessenden, of C 

By Rev. Mr, Streeter, Mr. Edward P. Navin to Miss Ju- 
lia Maria Aile, 

By the same, Mr. William F. D. Perkins to Miss Abby 
P. Tucker. 

By Rev. Dr. Ne mp Mr. Tho’s B. Hawkes, Jr., to Miss 
Josephine E. Bailey, of Durchester 

By Kev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. George Sawyer to Miss Ann 
Edmondson. 


to Miss Caroline C 
In Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. 8. J. Varney to Miss 


In Nashua, N. H., Mr. John Q. Brown, of Boston, to 


Miss Mary E. Hinwan. 
In Portiand, Me., by Rev. Mr. su 6 erm . Henry P. White, 
eymouth. 


of Medford, Mass., to Miss Sarah C 


Comer, 28; Mr. Wilson, 44; 
Miss Elizabeth F. Wood, of W indser, Vt., 33; 
line M. Sherman, 32; Miss Elizabeth Inehes, 15; Mr. Wil- 
liam Taylor, 47; Mrs. Hannah K. Melville, 63. 


othy Goodwin, 72; Mrs. Jane A. Thompson, 52. 

In Roxbury, Capt. Moses Robinson, 

In Charlestowa, Mrs. Rachel Welsh, 82; Mrs. Catharine 
Wilson, 51; Mr. Leunard Tufte, 63. 

In South Malden, Miss Julia "A. Getchell, 23. 

In Medford, Mr. Ebenezer Hall, 80. 

In Salem, Miss Martha Derby West, 64; Capt. John 
Waters, 74. we 

Ia Haverhil rs. Sarah Paine, of ae, t. 

In Berlin, Miss Martha A. Babeock, 19. = 

In Pittsfield, Simeon Brown, Esq., 81. 

In East Moultonboro’, N. H., Mr. -Samuel Fisk, 47. 

In Burlington, Vt., 86. 

In Southbury, Ct. Judge Josiah Hinman, 94. 

In New Miiford, Ct , Hon. Homer Boardman, 86. 


Magnificent Pictorial 


AND 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to Lage in the most ele 
grt and available form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
origina! tales, sketches, and poems, by the 


Best American Authors, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerovs accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
of rotable objects, current events in all parts of the 
world, and of men and manners, altogether making 5 
paper entirely original in its design in this country. Its 
pases will contain views of every populous city in the 
nowa world, of all buildings of note im the eastern or 
western hemisphere, of all the principle ships and steam- 
ers of the navy and merchant service, with fine portraits 
of every noted character in the world, male and female. 
Ske:ches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with namerous specimens from the anima! king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 
rinted on the finest of paper, and with a font of copper- 
1 brevier type of the most modern style, manufactured 
expressly for it, presenting in its mechanical! execution an 
elegant specimen of art. It will contain fifteen hundred 
and sixty-four square inches, and sixty-four columns of 
reading matter an: illustrations—a mammoth weekly pa- 
per of sixteen octavo pages. It will form 


Che Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, In connection with the 
fend of amusement it affords, and the rieh array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculeate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encvarage virtue held- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that b evil in its tendeuey. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, res and sought after for ita 
combined excellences. 


TERM S:--$3,00 Per Annum, 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Por four . 00 

“twelve “ 300 
No reduetion will Be made from the above terms, either 


to agents or elubs, and no travelling agent is employed or 
recognized by the proprietor. 

The Prcroria Drawtne Room Companion be be 
obtained at any of the periodieal depots throughout the 
counrry, and of newsmen, at ten cents per single copy. 

Published every Saturday, by 

GLEASON, Boston, Mass 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, Nassan, corver of Spruee St., New York 
A. WINCH, ‘us Chestnut Street Philadelphia. 

TAYLOR, North S+reet, Balthnore. 

WARDS & COMPANY, 115 Main St Cincinnati. 
kK. EB. EDWARDS & Oo., 98 Third Ky 
J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Det: 

E. K. WOODWARD, cor. 4th & Chesnut Sta., St. Lee's 


received at cither of the above piuces. 


In South Boston, Mrs. Nancy Wagstaff, 54; Capt. Tim- 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
THE 


PRESS-GANG’S VICTIM: 


AND 


HOW LONG THEY KEPT HIM. 
A SEA SKETCH. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


OME time during the month of June, 1809, 
the American brig Sarah, of and from 
Norfolk, Va., entered the port of Liverpool wiih 
a full cargo. She was commanded by Capt. 
William Brown, and his first mate was Tom 
Macdonough, a true hearted Yankee sailor, who 
hailed from somewhere in the little State of 
Delaware. After the brig had been duly entered 
at the custom-house, she was soon cleared of her 
cargo, and within one week after her arrival, she 
was loaded for home. 

One pleasant evening—the one preceding the 
day on which the brig was to sail—Tom Mac- 
donough took a stroll up into the town. He 
had been at work all day, in arranging the cargo, 
and having merely started out for a stroll, he 
had not thought it worth while to change his 
dress. He had been up as far as the Exchange, 
and was returning by the way of the docks, when 
he was accosted by a man who appeared to be 
a citizen. 

“ Good evening, stranger.” 

“The same to you,” returned Tom, never 
once mistrusting that there was harm in the 
way. 

“Do you belong to any of the vessels now in 
the river?’ asked the other, as he cast a scrutin- 
izing glance over the somewhat rough habili- 
ments of the American sailor. 

“Yes. I belong to the American brig Sarah.” 

“No, no,—that wont do.” 

“What wont do?’ asked Tom, not a little 
amazed at the remark. 

“ O, I know you,” returned the stranger, “ you 
are a deserter from the frigate.” 

As he spoke, he placed a small whistle to his 
mouth, and in « moment after its shrill note had 
cut the air, six marines came rushing out from 
a tap-room close at hand, and at a motion from 
the stranger, they seized hold upon Tom and 
made him their prisoner. In vain was it that 
Tom protested that he was second in command 
of the Sarah, and in vain that he threatened 
vengeance,—but against the power of six stout 
fellows he could make no effectual resistance, 
and so he was taken along to the naval landing, 
where five other prisoners, all victims of the 
press-gang, were awaiting their embarkation. 
A boat was in waiting, in the command of a 
lieutenant, and into it was Tom, with the rest 
of the unfortunate seamen, unceremoniously 
hurried, and in less than half an hour, he found 
himself on board an English frigate, which lay 
at the mouth of the river. 

“ A fine set of men,” said the English captain, 
as he ran his eyes admiringly over the stalwart 
forms of the impressed seamen. “ They will just 
fill up the list of our main-topmen.” 

* Are you the commander of this frigate ?” 
asked Tom, addressing the man who had just 
spoken. 

“Captain Downie, at your service,” replied 
the commander, with mock gravity. 

“Then, sir, of you I demand my immediate 
release, I am second in command of an Ameri- 
can brig now ready for sea, and no power in 
England can legally detain me.” 

“ That wont go down. youngster,” returned the 
captain, with a sneer. “ You are a little too 
young for such an office, The king needs men, 
and you must take your chance with the rest.” 


“Do you mean to say that I am to be detained 
on board your ship ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then, sir,” replied Tom, while his eyes 
flashed fire, “you Will do it at your peril. Al- 
ready have your people run up a heavy reckon- 
ing, and the day shall yet come when your king 
will have to settle it. I am exempt, by your 
own laws, from impressment, and you know it.” 

The captain showed a little anger as our hero 
spoke, but turning to one of his lieutenants, he 
said : 

“Mr. Monson, have these men’s names en- 
tered, and then station them and mess them ;” 
and without further remark he walked aft to his 
cabin. 

In a moment Tom’s mind was made up, and 
without resistance or remark of any kind, he 
allowed his name to be entered on the purser’s 


books, and his station and mess to be assigned 
him, after which a hammock and bedding were 
served out to him, and he was directed to “ turn 
ia” as soon as possible. 

The frigate was well guarded by sentries, there 
being two upon the poop, one at each gangway, 
one on the forecastle, and one on the bowsprit, 
besides those which were stationed at various 
posts below, so that no further notice was taken 
of the new comers after they had received their 
bedding, excepting to give the sentinels addi- 
tional caution with regard to watching well that 
no one left the ship unless he was passed by the 
officer of the deck. 

Tom’s hammock was already clewed, and hav- 
ing hung it up, he turned into it without un- 
dressing. The night was warm and sultry, 
and as a means of giving a circulation of fresh 
air, the gun-deck ports were lowered, and from 
the place in which our hero swung he could look 
cut upon the water, as it sparkled beneath the 
beams of the bright moon. Tom lay quiet until 
midnight, but as yet he could think of no means 
of escape. Shortly after that hour had passed, 
he heard the relief guard called, and in some ten 
minutes the corporal of the first guard came 
down upon the gun-deck and unlashed the ham- 
mock which hung next to his own, which opera- 
tion being performed, he proceeded to undress 
himself, hanging his clothes, as he did so upon 
the clews of his hammock. The four hours’ duty 
had given the corporal an excellent appetite for 
sleep, and in less than five minutes after he 
touched his mattress, he began to snore. 

“Now, or never,” thought Tom, “is my 
chance ;” and with this idea in his mind, he 
slipped quietly out from his hammock, and pro- 
ceeded to divest himself of his own clothes, 
which having been accomplished, he very uncer- 
emoniously substituted those of the snoring 
corporal in this place, and then sat down upon 
the breeching of a gun to meditate further upon 
his plans. 

One bell struck, and the sentinels passed the 
usual “all’s well.” Then Tom heard the cor- 
poral, as he started to go his rounds, and ere 
long he descended the main-hatch ladder tv visit 
the posts below. No sooner had the marine 
officer passed beyond the galley, than our hero 
sprang up the ladder and gained the spar-deck. 
The officer of the deck was aft upon the star- 
board side, the sentries were walking their posts 
with regular tread, while the old quarter-master 
stood upon the poop, with his night-glass under 
his arm. The sentries performed their walk 
upon gang-boards raised even with the bottom 
of the hammock-nettings, and running forward 
from the ladders. The larboard gangway was 
shaded from the light of the moon by the awn- 
ings, and walking deliberately up the ladder, 
Tom looked over the ship’s side. 

“Sentry,” said he, in a mumbling sort of a 
tone, “ what boat is that at the boom ?” 

“The second cutter,” returned the marine, 
showing by his manner that he had no suspicions 
of the spurious corporal. 

Tom immediately walked aft to where stood 
the officer of the deck, and being quite assured 
by the mistake of the sentry, he pulled his cap 
down over his eyes, and, touching his visor re- 
spectfully, remarked : 

“TJ should like to overhaul that second-cutter, 
sir, for I think there is rum aboard of her.” 

Tom knew he was playing a desperate game, 
but liberty was to be the result of success, and 
he flinched not a hair. 

“Ha! the villains,” uttered the lieutenant. 
“ Up to their old tricks again. Go, corporal,— 
get down into the boat, and if you do find rum 
in her, they'll catch it.” 

Tom started quickly forward, but just as he 
got abreast of the fore-hatchway, he saw the 
Simon pure corporal’s head rising above the 
combings. The marine ascended no higher, 
for with one blow of his fist, Tom sent him back 
from whence he came, and then sprang quickly 
out through the port upon the swinging boom, 
and having reached the place where the second- 
cutter’s painter was made fast, he hauled the 
boat up and leaped into her. The flood tide 
was setting up the river very strongly, and quick 
as thought Tom cast off the painter, and rapidly 
dropped astern. 

“ Help, help !” shouted our hero, at the top of 
his voice; “the boat's got loose.” 

“ Get out a couple of oars, you lubber,” cried 
the officer of the deck, as he jumped upon the 
poop on hearing the cry, where he arrived just 
as the cutter was sweeping past the quarter. 
“ You can hold her against the tide.” 

Tom did get out a couple of oars, but the 


moment he got them balanced in the rowlocks, 
he commenced pulling for dear life, and, to the 


utter consternation of the lieutenant, the boat 


began rapidly to shoot up the river. All the sen- 
tries on deck were immediately called upon the 
poop, and their muskets were fired at the de- 
serter, but though two of the balls whistled near 
the boat, yet none of them did any harm, and 
on the next moment Tom heard the third cutter 
called away, but he knew the men were all 
sound asleep in their hammocks, and so he felt 
secure. 

It was ten minutes before the third cutter cast 
off from the ship, and long ere they reached 
Tom he had gained the shore, and was running 
at a remarkable speed towards the city, where 
he reached in safety, and before two o’clock he 
was on board his own brig. 

The next morning the Sarah dropped down 
with the ebb tide, and as she passed the frigate, 
Tom saw the second cutter swinging in her usual 
place, and as he gazed upon the proud flag that 
floated at the Englishman’s peak, he murmured 
to himself: 

“If I live, I'll some day take the pride from 
those proud tyrants.” 

How literally was that saying fulfilled! Tom 
Macdonough had been Decatur’s favorite mid- 
shipman at the siege of Tripoli, and “ wherever 
Decatur led he dared to follow.” Subsequent 
to that brilliant chapter in the page of our his- 
tory, occurred the event which is embodied in 
our sketch ; but five years afterwards, on the 11th 
of September, 1814, ‘Thomas Macdonough met 
one of England’s proud ficets on Lake Cham- 
plain. At the first broadside, the British Com- 
modore, Downie, fell, and at the end of a fight 
which lasted two hours and twenty minutes, 
without intermission, Commodore Thomas Mac- 
donough was the conqueror of Champlain. He 
had gained a proud victory—he had indeed hum- 
bled the pride of the tyrant, and that day’s 
achievement forms one of the brightest pages in 
the history of America. 

Commopore Tuomas Macponoun —the 
hero of Tripoli—the conqueror of Champlain ! 
He was a noble and true-hearted man, and a 
terror to all enemies of his country. Peace to 
his ashes, and everlasting honor to his memory ! 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
CHILDHOOD. 


BY J. E. OTIS. 


Childhood’s happy hours, 
Like wildwood’s starry flowers 
That grace the early spring; 
Are brightest in their bloom, 
And shed a rich perfume, 
But fly with rapid wing. 


We regret their sweet repose, 
But forget the childish woes, 
The pouting and the tears ; 
We recall the laughter light 
Of days that seem all bright 
To the eye of after years. 


Though beautiful it seems 
As memory of dreams 
Recalled in waking hours ; 
*T is thoughtless as it's gay, 
The dawn of a brighter day, 
Of nobler, deeper powers. 


In riper years we find 
The wealth of thought and mind, 
The treasures deep of truth ; 
The past well not forget, 
°*T was happiness—but yet 
We'll ne’er regret our youth. 
Boston, June, 1851. 


COURSE OF EVENTS. 


The bar is fast losing its attractions to the 
young men of this city. There are now thirty 
young gentlemen that have received liberal edu- 
cations, who are now serving their “times” as 
shipwrights, architects, carpenters, &c. In a 
few years the United States will have the most 
accomplished mechanics in the world. A new 
class-is springing up who will put the present 
race of mechanics in the shade. The union of a 
substantial education with mechanical skill will 
effect this. Indeed, already we could name 
some mechanics who are excellent mathemati- 
cians, acquainted with French and German, and 
able to study the books in those languages can- 
nected with their vocations. Heretofore fond 
fathers were wont to educate their sons as law- 
yers or doctors, to ensure their respectability 
and success. That day is past. Mechanics will 
now take the lead, and in a few years will supply 
the larger portion of the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments.”—New York Mirror. 


Each 
an 
Mrs. E. Oakes Smith. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
THE LITTLE GRAVE. 


BY MISS M. B. BROWN, 
The sun’s last rays played round a grave, 
Beneath a willow’s shade ; 
A little grave,—it seemed to be 
A dwelling newly made. 
For there, beside the willow trunk, 
A snow-white stone reclined ; 
And on the grave a faded wreath, * 
Affection’s hand had twined. 


And by the grave a mother knelt, 
Her tears were falling fast 
Upon the turf, which coldly pressed 
Her darling boy—her last. 
Three springs, deep in the earth’s cold breast, 
An opening flower she'd laid ; 
And now, beside their place of rest, 
The weeping mother prayed. 


And still she knelt, till round her form 
The shades of evening stole ; 

And gentle notes on zephyrs came, 
To cheer the mourner’s soul ; 

While o’er her, from the clear, blue sky, 
Three little stars looked down ; 

Three shining stars—methought such gems 
As deck the Saviour’s crown. 


She saw their light, and o’er her brow 
A look of gladness spread ; 

“T°ll weep no more!” the mother cries, 
“My loved ones are not dead! 

O, no, in yon fair world of light 
They ’re shining brightly now; 

Where death has never power to blight, 
Nor grief to pale the brow!” 

Lowell, Mass., June, 1851. 


RECREATION. 

Men need, and will have some kind of recrea- 
tion. The body was not made for constant toil 
—the mind was not formed for constant study. 
God has not ordained that life shall be spent in 
one continued series of efforts to secure the 
things of this world. He has fitted man for en- 
joyment, as well as labor, and made him sus- 
ceptible of pleasuruble emotions. He did not 
design him for a slave, to dig the earth awhile 
and die—to toil on until the hour of death comes 
to conduct a shattered system back to dust and 
ashes. On the other hand, he has given him a 
physical system which, like the harp, may be 
touched to any tune. He has made the eye, the 
ear, the mouth, all inlets of pleasure. e has 
so constituted us, that we may be wound up to 
the highest degree of pleasure, and receive 
through the medium of the senses, a flood of 
happiness. Besides this, he has arranged the 
outward world in such a manner as to give man 
the highest enjoyment. Had God designed man 
for ceaseless labor, he would not have given him 
such a body as he now possesses ; he would have 
darkened the eye, deadened the ear, and blunted 
all the nicer sensibilities, and made the hand as 
hard as iron, and the foot as insensible as brass. 
But, formed for enjoyment, we find men seeking 
it. After the labor of the day is over, and the 
toil of life done, they return from every quarter to 
find some source of recreation, some avenue of 
life which is fragrant with flowers, and which 
echoes with sweet music. Now this desire for 
recreation, instead of being quencued, should be 
controlled and directed ; instead of being totally 
discouraged, it should be turned into pure and 
holy channels, and made to result in the good of 
man and the glory of God.—D. C. Eddy. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
LET YOUTH BE MERRY. 


BY MRS. A. D. HEMENWAY. 


Life has no season half so sweet, 
So free from grief and care, 

As youth’s gay sunny morn of life, 
With hopes so bright and fair. 


Each budding hope may yet be crushed 
Beneath the cold world’s chill, 

And sorrow’s hand may sweep the chords, 
‘That now with pleasure thrill. 


O then, crush-not the joyous mirth 
That rings with merry glee ; 
In youth’s bright halcyon hours of bliss, 
O let the heart be free. 
Ludlow, Vt., June, 1851. 


SIMPLICITY OF DRESS. 

Female loveliness nevers appears to so good 
advantage as when set off with simplicity of 
dress. No artist ever decks his angels with 
towering feathers and gaudy jewelry; and our 
dear human angels, if they would make good 
their title to that name, should carefully avoid 
ornaments, which properly belong to Indian 
squaws and African princesses. These tinselries 
may serve to give effect on the stage, or on the 
ball-room floor, but in daily life there is no sub- 
stitute for the charm of simplicity. A vulgar 
taste is not to be disguised by gold and dia- 
monds. ‘The absence of a true taste and refine- 
ment of delicacy, cannot be compensated for by 
the of the most, princely fortune, 
Mind measures gold, but gold cannot measure 
mind. ‘Through dress the mind may be read, 
as through the delicate tissues of the lettered 
page. A modest woman will dress modestly ; 4 
really refined and intellectual woman will bear 
the marks of careful selection and faultless taste. 
—Cleveland Piain Dealer. 
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PLCLORT 


DRAWING ROOM COMPANTON. 


INSTINCT. 
A gentleman in Scholes has a dog, of the bull 
and terrier breed, which displayed much sagac- 
ity, as seen in the following incident. Noticing 
the escape of a lark that had got out of its cage, 
and seeing it flying about the room, the saga- 
cious animal captured the bird, and immediately 
took it up stairs to its master, who was at the 
time im bed. The dog did not injure a single 
feather of the bird. The dog and lark are still 
firm friends, and it is hoped they will long con- 
tinue to be so. 


A GOOD IDEA. 

The Great Exhibition, in the Glass Palace, 
London, is still the one constant topic of conver- 
sation. The efforts of the executive committee 
to make the examination of its productions the 
means of practical instruction to the rising gen- 
eration are deserving of great praise. It is pro- 
posed to set apart certain days of every week 
when the children in the various public schools 
shall be gratuitously admitted. 


Jenny Linp.—This sweet songstress intends 
to give three concerts more in Philadelphia, and 
two in Baltimore, in the course of a few weeks. 
After closing the present series at New York, 
she goes to Niagara Falls and then to Canada, 
after which Boston will be favored with her pres- 
ence. It is said that she will spend a few weeks 
at Newport, the coming season, before her de- 
parture for Europe. 


A nice Disu.—The French method of cook- 
ing potatoes affords a most agreeable dish. The 
potatoes are peeled, wiped, and cut into thin 
slices, then thrown into a frying-pan containing 
an abundance of hot lard. As soon as they be- 
come brown and crispy, they are thrown into a 
collander to drain, then sprinkled with salt, and 
served up as hot as possible. 


Personat.—Miss Cushman was at Nashville, 
Tenn., recently, and performed to the very great 
delight of the good people of the “ City of the 
Rock.” After she closed her professional engage- 
ments, she was to visit the Mammoth Gave, in 
Kentucky, and subsequently spend a day or two 
with Mr. Clay, at Ashland. 


Never say Die.—It is a foolish idea to sup- 
pose that we must lie down and die because we 
are old. Who is old? Not the man of energy; 
not the day-laborer in science, art, or benevo- 
lence; but he only who suffers his energies to 
waste away, and the springs of life to become 
motionless. 


A Monster.—Col. N. C. Baldwin, a resident 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has been fattening an ox for 
eight years, until at length he has obtained the 
enormous weight of four thousand pounds! A 
mile per day is the fastest that the monster can 
walk! 


Hurryine.—Jules Janin, in a letter of three 
and a half columns to the Debats, describes the 
opening of the Exhibition. He says, “ Hurrying 
is a disease of this city of London.” What 
would he say of New York ? 


How. Danie, WeEssTER, we understand, has 
been invited to deliver an address before the 
citizens of Newburyport, Mass.—for that ancient 
place is now a city—on the coming anniversary 
of American Independence. 


Wuar’s 1x A Name ’—James Madison, a 
gentleman of color, has been fined in Cincinnati 
for whipping his better half. 


G. P. R. James.—This gentleman, it is said, 
has purchased 9 farm in Great Barrington, Ms., 
and will reside in that town. 


Musicat.—Biscaccianti sang at the London 
Philharmonic concert on the 12th of May, and 
was warmly applauded. 


A Hir.—Figaro says that Willis is “the 
most lady-like writer in this country.” 


Br Coor.—Never act in the heat of emotion, 
let reason answer first. 


EXAGGERATION, some one says, is painting a 
snake, and adding legs. 


A Tuovent.—Custom in infancy becomes 
nature in old age. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


The Aztec children are in Troy. 

Miss Davenport is announced to appear in 
San Francisco. 

Conrad Hyer, of Waldoborough, is now liv- 
ing, aged 102 years. 

The U. S. troops in New Mexico are suffer- 
ing badly from the scurvy. 

Kit Carson, the famous mountain guide and 
trapper, is now at St. Louis. 

A company has been formed in Yarmouth 
Port to manufacture magnesia. 

A silver - has been presented to Mr. John 
Sefton, at Niblo’s Theatre, New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Gilbert and Mr. A. W. 
Fenno are at the Providence Museum. 

._The number of passengers arrived at Quebec 
this season, to the 17th ult., is 3871. 

The City Guards, Col. Thompson, intend vis- 
iting Buffalo, N. Y., late in the ensuing season. 

The Apache Indians have already violated 
the treaty they made a month ago. 

There are at present in the jail of New York, 
six murderers under sentence of death. 

The steamer St. Anthony was snagged on the 
Mississippi, 8th ult., and sunk. 

Twenty-two vessels are on the stocks at Ken- 
nebec, Me., in various stages of completion. 

Napoleon, during his military career, fought 
sixty battles; Caesar fought only fifty. 

Limerick Academy, Me., which was burned 
down on the 23d ult., is to be rebuilt in modern 
style. 

The census returns of Texas show the total 
white population to be 168,000, and slaves 
62,000. 

Between four and five hundred thousand 
casks of lime are antiually exported from Rock- 
land, Me. 

In New Orleans the weather is scorching hot, 
and the citizens are quitting for the Northern 
States. 

Near Columbus, Ohio, a man named Slocum, 
being jealous of his wife, cut off her head, and 
fhen cut his own throat and died. 

A wretch named J. C. Godfrey, of New York, 
while drunk, stabbed his little boy with a fork, 
and broke the prongs in his breast. 

The Smith family have 288 letters advertised 
in the Sacramento post office. The Browns are 
next in point of number. 

At Lowell, Patrick McMann was instantly 
killed by falling through an elevator opening in 
the Middlesex corporation. 

James Garrison died of destitution and ex- 
haustion in New York city on Thursday night. 
He was a native of Massachusetts. 

St. Ansgarius’ Church, in Chicago, to which 
Jenny Lind contributed $1000, was consecrated 
last week by Bishop Chase. 

Patrick Driscoll, of New York, has been held 
for examination on a charge of murdering his 
wife by beating her to death. 

Efforts are making in Wisconsin to introduce 
a more extensive culture of flax. It costs that 
State $200,000 annually for linseed oil alone. 

Jenny Lind has added to her repertoire the 
beautiful Scotch air, “ Coming thro’ the Rye,” 
and sings it nightly with rapturous applause. 

Later advices from Lake Superior, to the lst 
of May, give very favorable accounts of the 
mining prospects in that region. 

A San Francisco paper says—‘ A cargo of 
young, interesting and virtuous Yankee girls 
would go off like hot cakes, should they arrive.” 


A terrible tornado passed over Louisville on 
Saturday evening week, blowing down buildings, 
uprooting houses, and twisting off large trees. 

A merchant at Pittsburgh, who had arranged 
to elope with a girl only 12 or 13 years old, was 
cowhided by her father on Friday. 

The Directors of the Washington Monument 
ask for contributions to be taken at the meetings 
on the Fourth of July, in aid of their undertak- 
ings. 

A shaving establishment has been opened in 
San Francisco by a young French woman. We 
_ not add that she is most liberally patron- 
ized. 


The Transcript says that Sacramento is so 
healthy, that the professional gentlemen have 
to work hard to keep a patient down long 
enough to make three visits! 

Last week a young lady in Washington city 
had one of her ears bitten off by a ferocious dog, 
which sprung at her as she was passing through 
a yard of her father’s residence. 

Flour at Panama, $12,00 per hundred pounds ; 
potatoes scarce, and bring any price; good meat 
or milk scarce and dear. Expense of living $2 
per day, and poor living at that. 

M. F. G. Camp, aged twenty-four, Dutch 
Commissioner to the Great Exhibition, a young 
man of large fortune and good connections, has 
committed suicide in London. 

In Pittsburgh, on Sabbath evening last, a 
dreadful riot occurred at a house of ill-fame, on 
Prospect street, during which two men were 
dangerously stabbed. 

The St. John Morning News announces the 

death of Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. 
Shore, of Frederickton, N.B. He was an officer 
in the 10th Regiment in the last American war, 
had filled various civil offices, and was Adju- 
tant-General at the time of his death. 


Foreign Mliscellany. 


It is rumored that king Ferdinand, the tyrant 
of Naples, is dead. 

Lord John Russell is in favor of admitting 
Jews to a seat in Parliament. 

Douglas Jerrold has written a new comedy 
called “ Retired from Business.” 

Queen Isabella, of Spain, recently broke her 
leg, while descending from a carriage. 

The Italian Opera House in Berlin has been 
purchased by the king, and is to be closed. 

A Durham paper says that two black eggs 
nee laid by a black duck lately, near Suther- 

ni 

A bottle of tian perfume, 2000 years old 
is preserved oe Ainwick museum, and still 
retains its odor. 

In taking the census, the police found dwell- 
ing in one house in Limerick, two hundred and 
seventy persons. 

The sum annually spent by English absentees, 
resident in France, is estimated, at a very 
moderate calculation, at £5,476,000. 

Hon. Abbott Lawrence has contributed over 
$5000, in order to have the American contribu- 
tions to the Crystal Palace appear well. 

There has been a sale of remarkable and rare 

phsin London. Letters of Burns, Byron, 
Charles L., Cranmer, etc., were on the list. 

A meteorological phenomenon has just taken 
place at Lardsbourgh, in Calabria. A luminous 
meteor was perceived to fall on a barn, which it 
set on fire. 

The Chinese ambassador, who made such a 
figure at the opening of the World’s Fair, turned 
out to be a sailor from a Chinese junk lying in 
the Thames. 

The French authorities are in the habit of 
transporting bad and troublesome characters, 
especially foreigners without the means of sub- 
sistence, to England. England sends hers to 
America. 

From Spain the only news of interest is that a 
Carlist conspiracy has been discovered in Cata- 
lonia, and seven persons, who had been arrested, 
had been shot by the soldiers on the plea of their 
attempting to escape. 

The military band of the ninth regiment of 
dragoons, formed in Paris for playing on the 
newly-invented sax instruments, will, with per- 
mission of the French minister of war, visit 
London this season. 

A monument to Hahneman, the father of 
Homeepathy, has been willed by a subscription 
collected in the whole of Germany. It con- 
sists of a statue somewhat above lie size. It 
has been modelled at Rome by Steinhauser. 


Sands of Gold. 


——FEarnestness alone makes life eternity. 

——Fortune and the sun make insects shine. 

— Individual improvement is the only reme- 
dy for social evils. 

—— Example moves more than homily,though 
it be less clamorous. 

——To make moments hours, all that is ne- 
cessary is to mix them with a little jealousy. 

——tTo work insatiably requires much less 
mind than to work judiciously. 

——To be promoted toa station above our 
abilities can be desirable only to vanity. 

—— Truth overcomes falsehood, and suspicion 
cannot live before perfect frankness. ‘+ 

——Great men differ from common ones in 
moral more than in intellectual qualities. 

—Perfect confidence between parent and 
child is a seven-fold shield against temptation. 

—wWe may judge of men by their conversa- 
tion towards God, but never by God’s dispensa- 
tions towards them. 

——Gold is an idol, worshipped in all climates, 
without a single temple, and by all classes with- 
out a single hypocrite. 

——A maxim is sometimes like the seed of a 
plant, which the soul it is thrown into must 
expand into leaves, and flowers, and fruit. 

——Reflection is a flower of the mind, giving 
out wholesome fragrance; reverie is the same 
flower, when weak and running to seed. 

——aA golden crown cannot cure the head- 
ache, nor a velvet slipper give ease to the gout, 
nor a purple robe fray away burning fever. 

——lIf you want to understand a subject, hear 

a man speak of it whose business it is. If you 
want to understand the man, hear him speak of 
something else. 
Tell me not of the pain of falsehood to 
the slandered! ‘There is nothing so izing 
to the fine skin of vanity as the application of a 
rough truth.—Bulwer. 

——The useful encourages itself, for the mul- 
titude produce it, and no one can dispense with 


it; the beautiful must be encouraged, for few | 


can set it forth, and many need it. 

——We must consult the gentlest manner and 
softest seasons of address ; our advice must not 
fall, like a violent storm, bearing down and 
making those to droop, whom it is meant to 
cherish and refresh. 

——He who would pass the declini —_ 
his life with honor and comfort, shoul » when 


young, consider that he may. one day become 
old, and remember, when he is old, that he has 
once been young.— Addison. 


Joker's ®lio. 


Punch says—to resuscitate a drowned Yankee, 
search his pockets. 

Among the latest curiosities is a wet stone to 
sharpen the water’s edge. 


“Sambo, where did the Mexicans suffer the 
most?” “Why, in de feet” (defeat). 

Annual flowering plants resemble whales, as 
they come up to blow! 

An editor down South, who served four days 
on a jury, says he’s so full of law that it is hard 
to keep from‘ cheating somebody. 

If “time is money,” a man ought to be worth 
something pretty handsome after serving ten 
years in the state prison. 

“ Tiberius, how do youmakean H?” “Why 
as to that, boss, I generally place a horizontal 
beam between two upright posts.” 

Mrs. Partington thinks that there will be such 
facilities for travelling, bimeby, that we can go 
anywhere for nothing and come back agin. 

A barrel of pop-corn exploded in Troy, on 
Wednesday, tearing away the handle of a basket, 
and slightly killing two boys who were sitting 
on it. 

A boy who had been attending a colored 
funeral, was asked on his return where he had 
been. He replied, very quickly, “I have been a 
black burying.” 

If N. P. Willis is not now a “ duck of a man,” 
he would, if he should visit a certain editor's 
office in New York, probably be Webb-footed — 
Lynn News. 

If an elephant can travel eight miles an hour 
and carry his trunk, how fast could he go if he 
had a little da:key to carry it for him? asks the 
Day Book. 

A western editor was paid by a subscriber last 
week, and was so overcome, that he has since 
been unable to attend to his usual duties. "Twas 
too much for him. 

A shopkeeper at Birmingham announces his 
business comprehensively, thus :—“ B. Hawkes, 
manufacturer and importer of almost all kinds 
of articles of necessity for health, and of luxury 
for pleasure and happiness, for all the ages of 
man, for morning, noon and night.” 


“ Flowers of a family” we often hear spoken 
of, but we believe botanists have not yet deter- 
mined their place in the floralfamily. We have 
consulted with the profound Dr. Digg upon the 
subject, and the doctor thinks that they should 
properly be classed with the son-flower. 


Milton somewhere speaks of “ elephants en- 
dorsed with towers,” from which it shall seem 
that elephants were not in good odor among the 
money-lenders of the time referred to. Some of 
the money-lenders of our own day have also 
“seen the elephant.” 


“Madam,” said old Rodger to his boarding- 
house keeper, “in primitive countries, beef is 
often the legal tender; but, madam,” said he, 
Sp ere thrusting his fork into the steak, 
“all the law in Christendom couldn’t make this 
beef tender.” 

At a late trial, somewhere in Vermont, the 
defendant, who was not familiar with the multi- 
tude of words which the law employs to make a 
very trifling charge, after listening a while to the 
reading of the indictment, jumped up and said : 
“Them ’ere allegations is false, and that ’ere 
alligator knows it!” 


THE 


FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In polities; and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITER TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the Fiage is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 

t of intellig No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly en, " 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we ean lay 
before our hundreds of thousands of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of amy 


other weekly paper in the Union. 

TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
. « . . ae 

Invariably in advanee. 


No further reduction made from the above terms. 


Su or postmasters, are requested 
agents on the above terms, sae 


The can be obtained at amy of the newspaper 
depots in the and iers 
States, and of newspaper carriers, 
¥. GLEASON 
Publisher and Proprietor , Boston, Mass. 
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112 CLRASOMW'S PICLORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


LAWKENCE SCIENIIFIC SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
This noble and beautiful structure, situated | zen, Hon. Abbot Lawrence, who has so cheer- | readers of the Companion was sketched on the | the Court of St. James, has no act of his life to 


in Cambridge, Mass., forms a monument of the | fully contributed the sum of $50,000 towards its | spot by our artist, and is a correct representation | look back upon with livelier emotions of pleasure 
generous liberality of our esteemed fellow-citi- | establishment. The picture we present to the | of the building. Mr. Lawrence, our minister at | than that which has reared this edifice. 


CLIPPER SHIP WITCH OF THE WAVE, 7090100 tr aeserp ton. 
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